
































Rosette Foucard Schneider Nonin Payne 


OnE EnpD oF NONIN’s Group AT THE Paris SHOW 


This exhibit was arranged in the form of a parallelogram and centre bed with path around it. 
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SINGLE EARLY TULIPS 


Artus. 

forcer. $1.25 per 100, $11.00 per 1000, 
Bizard Verdict. 75c. per 100, $6.00 per rooo. 
Cardinal's Hat. §:, 00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000. 


$1.00 per 100, $7.50 per 1000, 
per 100, $9.00 per 1000. 
) per 100, $7.50 per rooo. 


Chrysolora. 
Cottage Maid. $:.2 
Couleur Ponceau. $:. 
Duchesse de Parma $1.25 per roo, 
La Reine. $1.00 per roo, ay ~ per rooo. 
L’Immaculee. 8o0c. per per rooo, 
Yellow Prince. $1.00 per 100 ae 50 per 1000. 


SINGLE LATE TULIPS 


Byblooms. $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per rooo. 
Darwins. $1.25 per 100, $10.00 per rooo. 
Golden Crown 7sc. per 100, $6.50 per roo. 
Parrots, Named, four best sorts. 
colors mixed, $1.00 per 100, $7.50 per rooo, 





$10 per 1000, 


1.25 per roo, All 


| oo Blason. 





COLD STORAGE LILY of the VALLEY 


For Christmas-flowering 
CASE OF 2,500 PIPS FOR $35.00 


TULIPS For Bedding and Forcing 


We offer below a few of the leading ‘varieties for badding and forcing of which we have the largest stocks 


FOR COMPLETE LIST OF VARIETIES, SEND FOR SURPLUS ‘LIST. 


DOUBLE TULIPS 


Count of Leicester. $1.00 per 100, $7.50 per r1ooo., 


An extra fine scarlet for bedding; also good | ‘Duke of York. $1.00 per 100, $8.00 per 1000, 


loria Solis. $1.50 per 100, $12.00 per roo. 
$1.50 per 100, $12.00 per 1000. 
$2.25 per 100, $19.00 per 1000. 

.00 per 1000, 


Murillo. 
Rose Blanche. $1.00 per 100, 


Empress. Extra sized bulbs, $1.75 per 100, $15.00 


per r0oo, 

Emperor. Extra sized bulbs, $1.75 per 100, $15.00 
per 1000. 

Golden Spur. Extra sized bulbs, $1.75 per 100, 


$5.00 per 1000. 
Grandee Maximus). $1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1000, 
Horsfieldi. $1.50 per 100, $12.50 per 1000. 

Pri $6.00 


neeps. per 100, 
per rooo. 
Double Von Sion. First sized bulbs, $1.25 per roo, 
$9.00 per 1000; extra sized bulbs, $1.50 per roo, 
$12.00 per 1000; double-nosed bulbs, $2.00 per roo, 


$18.00 per rooo, 


Extra sized bulbs, 75c. 





Alba Plena Odorata. 75c. per 100, $5.50 per 1000, 

Orange Phoenix. $1.25 per 100, $10.00 per rooo. 

Paper White Urandiflora. $1.25 per 100, $9.00 
per 1000, 

irs. Langtry. $:.00 per 100, $7.00 per 1000. 

Incomparable Stella. 7s5c. per 100, $5.00 per 1000, 

Poeticus Ornatus. 75c. per 100, $6.50 per rooo. 


HYACINTHS 


Separate Colors. $2.50 per roo; double, 
2.75 Per 100, 
Fine Named. 
tion, $4.00 per roo 
Miniature, or Dutch Romans. A fine assortment 
of the best named varieties, $1.75 per roo. 


Finest Named Varieties, Baron von Brunow, 
David Rizzio, Mont Blanc, La Majestueuse, Mam- 
moth Yellow, Purpurea Grandiflora,. Queen of the 
Netherlands, and Sir Walter Scott. 60c. per 100, 
$4.00 per rooo, 


Single, 


A fine selection of varieties, our selec- 





F. R. PIERSON CO., TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 








Grand New 
Double Daisy 


reat money-mak ng s: af > on 
ap, QUEEN ANDRA, that eve: 
to a good profit. You can do better wit 4 ©The 
flowers are large, averaging three inches in diameter, 
and none of the flowers comes — at any time of the 
r. It blooms freely, either under glass or outdoors. 
oung stock, out of 23-inch pots, ready for delivery 
January 1, $25.00 per 100. 
ORDERS BOOKED NOW. 


THE FERNERY, ™ iA": 


1421 Charles St., North, Baltimore, Md. 
NEP. WHITMANI 


24 in., $5.00 per 100 


NEP. WHITMANI 


3% in,, $25.00 per 100 


BOSTON FERNS 


4 in., $3.00 per 100 


H. H. BARROWS & SON Whitnan, Mass, 
JOHN SCOTT 


Grower of PALIIS, FERNS and Other Deco- 
rative Stock 


NEPHROLEPIS SCOTTI All the Year Round 
Rutiand Road and East 45th St. 
Telephone 2890 Bedford BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


ort from that 
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JOSEPH A. MANDA, * W 


ORCHIDS 


Largest Importers, Exporters, Growers 
and Hybridists in the World 
Sander, St. Albans, England 
and 235 Broadway, Room i 
NEW YORK CITY 


ere ORCHIDS eee 
Just to hand, C. Trianae, C. labiata, C. Mossiae, C 
Iatermedia, C. Schroderae, C Soameatpins, bs Cc. Cit- 
rina, C. Gaskelliana. Laelia Anceps, L. Albi 
majalis, L. Autumnalis, Epidendrum Vittelinum 1 maj} 
us, E.Cooperianum, Oncidium Crisp »m, O. Varicosum. 
O. Cavendishianum, ©, Luridum, to. Citrosmum. 
= sates in a short oan & C. Dowiana, C. Aurea, C, 


i, Miltonia V: ria. 
CARRILLO & BALOWIN SECAUCUS, W.). 


ORCHIDS 


Just arrived, in fine condition, 
Cattleya Trianae (new district). 
Oncidium Varicosum Rogersii. 


Write for prices. 








Road, 
ORANGE N. J 





LET US QUOTE 





on your wants in Callas, Paper White 

Grand. Narcissi, 13cm. up. All Dutch 

Bulbs, Wood Moss. 

D. RUSCONI, 128 West Sixth Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORCHIDS 


The largest importation of Or- 
chids ever received in this coun- 
try WILL ARRIVE next spring 
from Brazil, Colombia and Ven- 
ezuela. If you intend putting in 
stock wait for these to 
arrive and we will quote the 
LOWEST PRICES IN 
AMERICA. 

























ORDONEZ BROS. 


MaDISON, N. J. 
In sheath, bud and flower. 
Write for particulars and catalogue. 
JULIUS ROEHRS COMPANY, 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 















THE FINEST 


Lily of the Valley Excellenta 


From cold storage. Only few cases left. Please 
order at once. $32.00 per case of 2000 fine pips. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS & CO. 
4 & 6 Old Slip, - - NEW YORK. 


ORCHIDS 


Arrived in perfect condition Cattleya Mossiae, 
also C. Schroederae, Laelia Anceps, Epiden- 
drum Vittelinum, etc., etc. Write for prices. 





LAGER & HURRELL, Summit, N. J. 
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DREER’S | 
DAHLIAS CHRYSANTHEMUM 
pond 5 Fr cnap po Alin oy : N O V E LTI E S: 


the leading standard, and many 
new varieties, the roots are strong and 











heavy and will be supplied in un-tivided . 

field grown stock. If you have not yet I will offer for 1908 among others the follow- 
made up your catalogue list, or are short ¥ 4 - 

of any varieties which you have listed, ing importations : 


consult us, and we shall be pleased to 


quote interesting prices on stock that is a 
absolutely true to name, WHITE: W. M. Moir, the Lord & 
_ We also call special attention to our E 

immense stock of Hardy Phlox, we have Bu rnham gold medal winner ; Mrs. Norman 
over a quarter million one year old field 


grown plants in stock, which we can Davis, Harold Wells, Mrs. H. B. Haggard. 


supply at prices lower than y. u can grow 


them for. 
“We have also a complete line of Hardy YELLOW: Mary Don nellan, irs. J ll 
Perennials in excellent condition and at 


correct prices; send us a list-of your re- Neil, Dorothy Goldsmith, W. Luxford. 


quirements. 

HENRY A. DREER PINK and other colors: O. H. Broom- 
114 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. | ||| Head, Mary Mason, [irs. W. Wells, Kitty 
Lawrence and others. 


DA H | A - ° 0 OTS Also several fine American Seedlings, both large 


flowered and singles. I will catalogue this year over 100 
ons uy colon apantinel ts took tie varieties of singles. My list will be ready November 30. 


tion; our collection contains 200 of the best varie- 
ties. We offer for fall or spring delivery whole . 
field clumps at prices ranging from $5.00 per 100 Send for it. 
for good standard sorts up to $25.00 per roo for 
some of the newer sorts. Send for list. If you 
buy in large quantities write us with list and we 

will make you special prices for immediate accept- 
ance, and hold for future shipment, if desired. 


R. Vincent, Jr, & Sons Co. GHARLES fl Toi, MADISON, N, J, 


WHITE MARSH, MD. — — 









































| 00,000 DAHLIAS ; STOCK PLANTS 
Premium Stock, guaranteed true to name. 10c, each, $1.00 per doz., $6.00 per 100 
500,000 large Flowering Giladioli, WHITE—Early: George 5. Kalb, Polly Rose 
Willowbrook, Early Snow October Frost. 
Wnt ite and ctatoRe macs: | | - We mas have the bench room, and to | | | Mut Sn” ie fltie Wanamaker. fee 
for spring delivery. Catalogue free. move instantly before Dec. 10, will offer _ by —— oq Xy tite: 
J. L. MOORE, Northb ro, Mass. following extra strong stocks at $2.00 per n McArthur, Timothy “atom, W WH. 
100; $17.50 per M. Any 500 at M rate. Chadwick Adelia, [irs. Swinbu 
Clementine Touset, Jeanne Nonin. Alice PINK—EFarly: Glory of the Pacific, Rosier. 
Byron ancnrevia, Appleton, October Frost, Mid-Season: Adela, J. K. Shaw, Pink Ivory, 
Polly Rose, Rosiere, Beatrice May, Mar William H. Duckham, Dr. Enguehard Mor- 
(lana, Robinson, R. Hallida h. Bonnaf- — ender us en Later Mai 1 Liger, 
= v e: Mau n, firs 
A long list of varieties true to fon, 4, White Bonnaffon, [ Ps at Dr Em JamesMarshall,MayorWeaver,TheHarriott. 
name. Write for prices. den Chadwick, Wm. Duckham, Tirs. YELLOW — Early: Monrovia. Mid-Season: 
A. 8. DAVIS & SON. IN Wm. Duckham, [irs Geo, Heaume, Ivory, Miss Georgiana Pitcher. Col. D Appleton, 
° ° ’ c. Golden Wedding, firs.Coombs, Lady Har. iet. Sg ge tg BOL. AG sa 
a age wag pe se eeseas eee VERS. 5 | Rn machin piliinly 
. rector Gerard, ubet, Mloney Maker, y ullin at ss, rstham 
Now, is the time t | | Prick, Miriam Hankey, Alice Roosevelt, Win- Red 
= bulbs J Mich —_ ter Cheer, "ime. Chabanne, Cochet, Pechou, BRONZE—Miss Kate Broomhead, [irs, V il- 
you getting named ve- | | Golden Dome, Detroyat, Mary Godfrey. ime. PONPONS - Baby (Yellow), Lulu (Whit 
osette, x r ahy " ellow ulu e). 
rieties im any quantity; prompt prompt Savery. —Te cue Se — NOVELTIES — oom each, $2.00 per A rs .00 
r roo, Sirs. Clay Frick, mid-season, White; 


DAVID HERBERT “ SON, HARLOWARDEN GREENHOUSES Golden Dome, late, Yellow. 


ATCO, N.J- 


- CARNATIONS. JO HN N E. HAINES CHRYSANTHEMUM STOCK PLANTS 




















Red Chief —Bright scarlet—early and ver roduc- Pa 
tive. $12.00 per 100; $100.00 per fom. p om Ana 3 in. ho oe Bethiehe on A “4 f th Timothy Eaton, (oy r°4 A Maud Dean 
flower. A leader in every respect. is the place to order rooted-cuttings of the | Robt. Hall day, ‘Alice Byron, White and Yellow 


Bonnie Maid —Clear pink edged white.—$12.00 per following varieties for 1908. Bonnaffon, Mary Mann. Yellow Jones, $x.00 per 
: John E. Haines, red dozen; $6.00 per 100. 
-~ 109,00 per sooo, Large well formed bloom. Very fenporial wachianses Per roo Per 1000 irs. George S. Kalb, Ivory, Estelle, Glory cf 








and productive. the Pacific's: id Cre di - 
F. DORNER & SONS CO. | Enchantress Light Pink | 99-00 $50.00 | To Cosh with Order.” PD Soren’ $500 Pe 
La Fayette, Ind. Place your orders eae for Dec. delivery. William Swayne, aoe Kennet: Square, Pa. 
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DAHLIAS $ WHOLE FIELD CLUMPS Snecial Surplus Offer 


BBEL OW is a list of Dahlias of which we have a surplus over and above our regular requirements and offer you large whole field clumps or 
— roots of the varieties named, except where noted, at $4 per 100, $35 per 1000. Mixed varieties $3 per 100, § 
They are all true to name and in fine condition for shipping and consist of the best standard sorts for either private or commercial use 


Terms net F.O.B. Sparkill, packing extra at cost. 


gactus DAHLIAS 60 J. W. Wilkinson DECORATIVE DAHLIAS eee Wen DAHLIAS POMPON DAHLIAS COLARETTE DAHLIAS 

200 5 Lady Pierson 150 Antietam hite Swan 

100 Columbia 100 Miss Crata Park | 15°0 C. W. Bruton 100 A. D. Livoni 100 Alita $7.50 per 100 

75 Cornucopia 100 firs. H. J. Jones | 75 Countess of Pembroke = Crimson tall 150 Elfin 650 Gallia 

150 Cycle 100 [irs, Stocks 400 Catharine Duer 300 Floral Park Jewel) 350 Prince Charming == BD esident Viger 

100 —— 150 firs J.P. Clark | 400 Ernest Glasse 250 Glowing Coal 100 Vivid 50 Standard of Lyons 
50 Delica 100 Matchless 100 Iridescent 150 Magnificent 

75 Eart of Pembroke 125 Mes. Dickson 200 ‘es. Basham 1500 Nenbeddy Beauty SINGLE DAHLIAS 

50 oen 200 mrose Dame | 1500 Nymphea 150 Preside ‘ 

100 Fuerst Bismarck 150 Singinde 500 Nedling 400 Penelope $7.80 per 100 2000 (HOICE DOUBLE 
200 Greens White 200 Standard Bearer! 590 Oban 1000 Prince Bismark | 100 pany Century MIXED DAHLIAS 
50 H. PF. Michell 100 Walthari 300 Orange King 500 Queen Victoria 50 Joh 
400 Inovation 50 Wm. Haage 150 Perle d’Or 2500 Red Hussar | 50 Lady y Whitehead $3 per 100, $25 per 1000 


For other varieties see our Spring price list — Description and colors furnished upon request. 


PALISADES et ashton 





25 per 1000 until sold. 


Perennials Our Specialty 





SPARKILL, N.Y. 











THE 
FAMOUS 
RAMBLER 
ROSE 
2% in. Pots, $10.00 per 100 
3% in. Pots, 12.50 per too 
Ready to Pot On or Line Out in 
the Fie!d 


Thomas Roland 
NAHANT, MASS. 














JOHN WATERER & SONS, Ld. 


American Nursery, 


Bagshot, England 
Are Specialists in the 
REALLY HARDY VARIETIES 


of Rhododendron Hybrids and in Select Varie- 
ties of Hardy Border Plants. 








Choice Ornamentals 


20,000 Berberis Taunbergil, 18 to 24 inch, 
5,600 isto “ 
30.000 oe ee 2 yt. seedlings, 8 to 


15 iach. 
20,000 Vinca Minor (Grave Myrtle). 
8,600 Red Oak Trees, ¢ to 6 ft. 
12,000 Cherry and Plum Trees, : yr. 
40,000 Norway Spruce, White, ph and 
Scotch Pine, : yr transplants, 6 to 12 inch. 
1,000 White 4 ~ 12 to 18 inch. transplants. 
000 Norway Spruce, 12 nh 18 inch. transplants. 
1,000 Viburnum 


o— 2 ft 
1,000 Viburnum dentatum, “9 ft. 
1,000 Rhodotypos kerriodes, 2 ft. 


OAK HILL NURSERIES, Roslindale, Mass. 


D, ROBINSON'S SONS, 


Gardeners, 


EXPERTS ON PRUNING. 


Orchards taken by Contract. 


REVERE BEACH PARKWAY. 


Tel. 127-5. EVERETT, MASS. 


CYCLAMEN 


Spiendens Giganteum Hybrids 
In five colors; the finest strain known 3-in. 
pots, ready, $7.00 per 100; 4-in., $15.00 per 100. 
6-in., $20.00 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


§. $. SKIDELSKY, 1741 Novia 181b SI., Philadelphia, Pa. 








CALVANIZED 
WIRE STAKES 
No. 9. 
| een tS Sinaia ft 


W. W. COLES, Kokomo, ind. 


ERBACEOUS PERENNIALS ‘Vieis tie 
ARDY ORNAMENTAL TREES “™ isccz." “~ 


Order Now for Fall Planting Catalogue Free 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES, North Abington, Mass. 








RAMBLER ROSE “NEWPORT FAIRY ”’ 


To be disseminated Spring, 1908. Ask_for illustrated pamphlet and prices 


JULIUS ROEHRS CO., Rutherford, N.J. 




















Selected Stock for Forcing 
CRIMSON RAMBLER DOROTHY PERKINS 
f 3 to 4 ft. $1.50 per 10, $12.00 per 100; 4 to 5 ft. $2.00 per 10, $15.00 per roo 


HYBRIDS — All Leading Varieties, $1.50 per 10, $12.00 per 100 


General Catalog and Trade Lists on Application 


The NEW ENCLAND NURSERIES, Inc., Bedford, Mass. 
Viburnum Plicatum|™MODERATE PRICES 


Berberis Thunbergii LARUE rg ~ jes, biceding Heart, 
STOCK. 
Hydrangea Pan. Grand, > <4 tor H. 





Hydrangea, Clema- 
tis end | P. Roses, tr — shipments 
Prices. 
Honeysuckle Heckrottii P. OUWERKERK, 


The CONARD & JONES CO. 216 Jane St., Weebawken Heights, N. J 
WEST GROVE, PA. . P. O. No. 1, Hoboken, N, J. 


AUGUST RLAER & SONS | ose Hill Nurseries 
PLANTS AnD BULBS New and Rare Plants 


d use, imported P 
NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 


a yt ‘a for estimate. Address— 


31 Barclay St., or P.O. Box 752, New York. | New York Office, Siebrecht Building, 425 Fifth Avenue 


Prices Quoted in these Columns are for Dealers Onlv. 
When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention 
HORTICULTURE. 
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Sedum spectabile 





Situated far away from the large manufacturing and 
business centers, the month of September, for the north- 
ern part of the New England States, brings those days 
of marvellous atmospheric clarity, which indicate the 
near approach of autumn. The light. graceful leafage 
of the birches begins to turn yellow and with the white 
bark of their smooth, slender trunks stands out in vivid 
contrast against the dark, sombre green of massive 
clumps of arbor vitae. Now and then one of the early 
easterly and norileasterly rainstorms sweeps along our 
spruce and pine girdied eoast, playing havoe on the 
panicles of late phlexes and the host of summer annu- 


als, which vp to this time, uninterruptedly constituted 
the keynotes for the jubilant color-symphony of our 
gardens. ‘To the most resistable perennials at this ad- 


vaneed season belongs, alongside the tritomas and mont- 
bretias. doubtless, Sedum. spectabile, the best known rep- 
resentative of a plant genus, comprising over one hun- 
dred 1ifferent species. Its usefulness as a border plant 
and its high value for the planting of rockgardens is 
unquestioned. nder cover Sedum spectabile has 
proven perfectly hardy as far north as Canada. It 
prefers an open sunny space and seems to thrive best in 
a light sandy leam. In Mount Desert.Island gardens, 
amid huge granite ledges, its flat topped, large cymes 
frequently continue fer several weeks to form a perfect 
sheet of bright pinkish-earmine hues. 

T admit we have at present a host of pretty things 
well adapted for rockeries, especially among small 
shrubs and vines. Of flowering herbaceous plants for 
sunny, (ry positions, however, few have proven equally 
resistable during heavy rainfalls and few are equally 
hardy and in a floral respect nearly, as, or mure effec- 
tive than Sedum spectabile. 


Stichord Sethe 
Throw Away the Mole Traps 


We talk much about our bird friends and wish them 
protected, but we often neglect or kill our animal 
friends. Among these, by far the best, is the mole. 

The white grub or “cut worm” is one of the most 
expensive and destructive pests we have and unless 
their number can be reduced, they threaten to take 
the earth. They are the progeny of the June-bug which 
comes thnmping against your windows on summer ev- 
enings. They will take possession of a piece of ground 
and destroy everything on it. Sometimes large patches 
of corn, in the richest grounds, will be destroyed. They 





often infest sod grounds and lawns. You have seen 
grass lands where the hogs were turned in and they 
ripped up the sod like torn blankets, to get the grubs 
which they destroyed by the thousand. Sometimes they 
get into the nurseries and they never stop to count the 
cost, but destroy plants by the thousand. One year 
they killed a thousand dollars’ worth of evergreens for 
me and every year they inflict more or less damage. 
THE AVENGER HAS COME 

Now, I am ambitious to have one of the finest col- 
lections of perennials in the country. I raise thousands 
of phloxes and am engaged im raising new varieties 
which are the joy of my life. I noticed that some of 
my choicest ones were being killed by the grubs. [t 
is next to impossible to dig them out. They would 
take a row of the best, where the plants were fifty 
eents apiece; when they killed one, a sort of blind in- 
stinct told them to keep right on in the same row, and 
so plant after plant was destroyed. It would often 
cost a dollar or two to keep one of these pests. Pres- 
ently, I noticed those little ridges thrown up which 
indicated the presence of moles and I said, “Now the 
avenger has come.” You could see how they zigzagged 
around and caught the destroyers. It is supposed that 
moles eat the roots of plants. No, they are after grubs 
and worms. They do not eat the roots at all, but are 
after the rascals that do and they do love the white 
grubs. When I came to dig the phloxes, [ found grubs 
in the rows unmolested by moles. ‘The most diligent 
search failed to find one in the rows where they had 
made their blind furrows. A friend called on me while 
I was digging. He saw a mole at work. “Here, quick, 
dig him out and kill him!” He had the prevailing 
spirit which says. “Kill hin, kill him!’—the spirit 
which invents mole traps. [ said, “No, that little fellow 
is one of my best friends. He is worth a five dollar 
bill.” Complaint is made against him that he ridges 
up the lawns and destroys young plants, but he never 
goes where there are no worms or grubs. First, he 
prefers white grubs and next, he takes the angle 
worms. 

THE ANGLE WOKM A PEST 

Now. naturalists may say what they will regarding 
the angle worm and how much good he does in passing 
great volumes of earth through his maw, but in the 
Nebraska prairies, he is one of our worst pests. Our 
soil is generally light and friable and after he has 
worked in it a while it hecomes like tough and heavy 
adobe. When dry, your hoe will ring on it as if you 
were striking a brick-bat. Such land dries out very 
rapidly and its value is reduced one-half. . Whatever 
good he may de to other soils, please keep him out of 
ours and when we see the moles after him I say, 
“sic-em !” Sometimes moles will damage young plants 
hy lifting them up so they dry out, but it does nat take 
long to follow the ridges and tread them down. ‘ 

In digging the phloxes. I could not see that they had 
injured the roots any. I noticed several places where 
the grubs had begun to work and I was fearful of 
their depredations next year, but lately T have seen 
ridges which show that their enemy is on their track 
and they will clear the ground so that it will he safe 
to plant in the spring. What birds are above ground, 
the mole is to the hidden enemies in the earth. 


0. Hurwren 


Supt. Nebraska Experiment Station, York, Nebraska. 
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The unsatisfactory state of the flower 
The flower markets which we have been called upon 
market to report for several weeks back seems 
to have been confined principally to 

eastern centers, no very serious reports having thus far 
been received from points west of Buffalo. There may 
be one or several causes for this, but the eastern florists 
with practical unanimity hold the late financial slump 
wholly responsible and with apparently some good 
foundations for the belief. We hope that the more 
hopeful tone which seems to be coming into general 
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business circles will quickly start a resumption of activ- 
ity in the flower market. The season is already well 
along and it is full time that something was doing. As 
we go to press, on the eve of the first of the season’s 
holidays, it is pleasant to note the stir made by the 
Thanksgiving Day demand in the local flower market, 
which seems to be normal in volume although prices are 
low on many things as compared with last year. 


The back of the fancy violet price seems 
to be effectually broken at last. Year 
after year as violet houses have multiplied 
predictions have been freely made that 
over-supply would soon put an end to the annual infla- 
tion of values in the early part of each season, but, 
somehow, the violet always got the mastery and soared 
at will during the horse-show and foot-ball period, hold- 
ing its own, as a rule, until after the holidays. This 
year the long-expected has come to pass. Horse show 
and foot-ball days have come and gone without any ap- 
preciable mflation of violet values and in all probability 
we have seen the last of the big prices. It has been 
contended by many that the aggregate of the violet 
business for the entire season has been adversely af- 
fected by the annual fall boost in prices which, it was 
claimed, excited wide-spread hostility to the otherwise 
popular little flower, and that with a more moderate 
beginning, a steadier demand and better average re- 
turns for the season would ensue. We shall have a 
chance this season to learn just what there is in this 


theory. 


The violet 
situation 


The organization of the various sub- 
committees of the S. A. F. general 
committee of fifty for the work con- 
nected with the National Flower 
show to be held in Chicago next November, reads 
well and gives evidence that the magnitude of 
the undertaking and its possibilities are realized 
by those upon whom the responsibilities rest. Active 
work cannot begin too soon for eleven months is 
not an over-long time in which to perfect the details of 
such a project. We-call attention with much pleasure 


to the following editorial note in the Los Angeles, Cal., 
Times: 

“The Society of American Florists have under way the 
making of a national flower show, to be held in Chicago, 
in the autumn of 1908. If such an event proves a cer- 
tainty our State should make a small appropriation for 
aiding the movement to the end that California may 
have on hand a creditable exhibit of native plants and 
flowers, with cones, barks, woods, etc., showing all the 
horticultural wealth of California so far as native orna- 
mental plant life is concerned. Should the State fail to 
make the necessary appropriation, the Southern Califor- 
nia Horticultural Society should endeavor to raise suffi- 
cient funds so that our southland should be well rep- 
resented. After the dates are permanently determined 
it would not be a difficult matter to cause some of our 
showiest natives to flower out of season in case such 
treatment became necessary.” 


No doubt the committee will be glad to take advan- 
tage of the spirit of cordiality here shown and possibly 
follow the line of action suggested by adopting some 
systematic plan for enlisting the co-operation of the 
various States in making this a truly national affair 
and altogether the greatest event up to date in Ameri- 
can horticulture. Exhibits of sensational interest from 
our Pacific possessions can probably be secured through 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington which 
has on more than one occasion given evidence of its 
willingness to assist the S. A. F. in work of an educa- 
tional character. 


The National 
Flower Show 
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The Value of Swampy Land 


Some years ago the late H. H. Hunnewell sold an 
out-of-the-way lot of land. It was swampy and con- 
sidered useless. Probably the main reason for selling 
was that it was not likely to become part of any land 
scheme. The family have all bought on the westerly 
side of the tewn, and this is on the east. I often felt 
surprised that he let it slip out of his hands for he 
had long appreciated the value of peat and was quick 
to see bargains of this kind. Though wet, it was 
high enough to be easily drained. There was a small 
stream which wriggled its way through, blocked here 
and there with leaves and branches— worse than useless 
for drainage purposes. 

The time came when the new owner wanted to make 
an ice pond, and was anxious to dispose of his “mud.” 
It was sold to the Flunnewells, and brought almost as 
much as the price paid for the land. The estate 
bought over a thousand loads, and it was a good in- 
vestment. 

Nothing is so valuable on dry land as a mixture of 
this black mud, or peat. What we bought was a very 
good brand. This swamp was a depression surround- 
ed on all sides except the south by dense woods, and 
for genérations leaves had been deposited here The 
“mud” was mainly leafsoil, and this could be plainly 
seen when breaking it up It is much better than the 
tough, leathery stuff that comes from stratified spagh- 
num moss, which we are familiar with in what stable- 
men use for box stalls. We had given it a thorough 
trial—for almost all kinds of plantirg. It has been 
used for pot plants—azaleas, acacias, heaths, cytisus, 
chorizemas, and horonias, with excellent results. Tender 
rhododendrons which are stored in plant cellars and put 
out in the summer, never made better roots. My seed- 
lings made—-most of them—two growths last season, 
and some set buds, so that the prospects of living to 
see them bloom—which Mr. Hunnewell doubted— 
Rhododendrons planted last spring 
and some of them very large plants—a load for a pair 
of horses—have all done well. Sometimes as much 
as two cart leads were used to a plant. They look 
better this autumn than the plants not moved, which 
suggests some idea of renewing the soil about the old 
plants in the beds with “mud.” Some large plants, 
standing in the way of improvements, and moved late 
last autumn, showed not a sign last spring, of the shift. 
This peat was used in the planting of evergreens— 
large and small--last spring, and all have done well. [ 
think it was fortunate we had it on hand; in my opin- 
ion it was “mud” which carried all our new planting 
successfully through the late very dry summer. 


seem brighter. 





The drainage of swamp lands is beginning to have 
the attention of the Federal Government. It is work 
for the States and should not be left to the time-wast- 
ing methods of the national government. The States 
fuss about highways; the drainage of swamps is a 


larger question, and affects the whole nation materially 
and physically. It is a question of health as well as 
national prosperity. We all know it has got to come 
as population increases, but it is none too soon to com- 
mence now. ‘I'he lands to be reclaimed are among the 
best, and when drained would become lastingly fer- 
tile. Almost all of them are high enough to be drained, 
and when very low ditching and throwing them inte 
sections or “lands,” will still further render them cul- 
tivatable. Land so treated is generally dry enough 
for most, if not all farm crops. In the fen district of 
Lincolnshire, England, lands of similar composition are 
treated to a covering of clay marl from nearby pits, and 
will then grow grass and other grain crops. For as- 
paragus, onions, turnips, and all crops of the cabbage 
family, there is no better land. Draining and ditch- 
ing a large area on the Sprague place at Brookline has 
made good pasture and hay land of land that was only 
fit for meadow hay, and was unsightly, and unhealthy 
at best. Nearer home, on the Wellesley College estate 
arcas of low wet land have been improved, and some is 
now used for growing celery. The Fenway part of the 
Metropolitan Park System—-the most beautiful of all— 
shows what has been accomplished in the reclamation 
of unsightly swamp land. The Wellesley Town Park, 
now in the making, is a strip of land about a mile 
long. A brook divides it, and low land borders both 
sides all the way. Surveys have been made and grades 
given for deepening and widening the brook. It is 
wonderful what has been accomplished. Boggy land 
is now good pasture land, and yields no inconsiderable 
amount of good hay. 

It may be excusable that people clear wood land, and 
cultivate dry easily worked slopes, and leave low lands 
that need draining. It is easier. The cost of sur- 
veys and draining is considerable, but such lands when 
drained are more reliable than uplands. ‘There is 
hardly a summer in the east without a dry spell of 
weather, and every gardener knows he cannot depend 
on getting crops without a lay of water pipes. A sec- 
tion of this land properly drained, ditched and “land- 
ed,” could always be depended upon. 

Whenever I have crossed the big swamp that lies be- 
tween Hoboken Heights and Rutherford, New Jersey, 
I cannot help thinking what an oversight it is and a 
disgrace to the State that such a valuable piece of land 
so near a great city should be unused. If the “big 
guns” at Washington are really in earnest, let them get 
to work on this, and show to all the States what can 
be done; there could be no hetter object lesson, and no 
better place to show it. If the Hollanders had it in 
Holland they would not waste much time about it. 





Wellesley, Mass. 7] 
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A PATENT ON GRAFTING. 


Under date of October 29, 1907, the 
U. S. Patent Office granted to Peter 
Keiser, of Grafton, Mass., patent No. 
869,493, for method of grafting trees, 
on the following claim: 

“The herein described method of grafting 
consisting of providing a scion, having 
buds thereon, then tapering one end of the 
scion longitudinally and laterally, one face 
of the tapered portion intersecting one of 
the buds on the scion, then entering the 


tapered end of the scion in an incision in 
the end of the stock, the severed face of 
the bud being in line with the severed bark 


at one edge of the incision.” 


Being somewhat skeptical as to 
the newness of this “invention” we 
asked Jackson Dawson for his views 
thereon, which we herewith append: 
Editor HORTICULTURE: 

Dear Sir:—The gentleman who has 
applied for this patent undoubtedly 
thinks he has found out something 
new. I do not think that it is new 
to commerce or practical men who 
have grafted trees and shrubs for 
years both in this country and abroad. 
In this country most of the grafting, 
except in a few cases, has been dune 
to increase our fruit trees and a few 
ornamentals, but the grafting of ever- 
greens, rhododendrons and ornamen- 
tals has been mostly done abroad for 
many years; in fact, it is only within 
thirty years that the grafting of ever- 
greens or evergreen shrubs has been 
done even in a small way in this coun- 
try, and this only by a, few firms, as 
it was not considered to be a success 
financially and few firms were willing 
to risk the time and labor on a sub- 
ject they knew so little about and 
which required so much attention. 

All grafting, to be successful, is de- 
pendent upon the close connection of 
the two cambium layers and the finer 
and closer the cuts the more successful 
the operation, and if one eye can be 
brought down near the base of the 
scion to a similar eye on the stock so 
much the better as there is so much 
more chance of active growth. Some 
grafts, of course,- need to be kept in 
close frames and others do equally 
well in the open if properly covered 
with wax to keep out air and mols- 
ture, but with all there must be a 
union of the two cambium layers to 
be successful. Woods themelves 
never unite; the cambium layers 
are what do the _ work. Plants 
that have been grafted for years, when 
split downwards, show that although 
the cambiums unite and grow around 
them and form a perfect outside ap- 
pearance the small part of the woody 
tissue inside is never changed. 

Charles Baltet, an eminent French 
horticulturist, who gave a great part 
ef his life to the study of this subject, 
mentions thirty or more ways of 
grafting but all are dependent for their 
success on the fine connection of the 
eambium layers. While so many ways 
ef grafting are possible only a few 
are used in practice, namely the saddle- 
graft used chiefly for rhododendrons, 
the side or veneer graft sometimes with 
a shoulder to hold the graft in place 
for evergreens, the whip or splice 
graft together with the tongue graft 
for small stock such as small apples, 
pears and others which are used al- 
most entirely by our larger nursery 
growers who grow hundreds of thous- 
ands of fruit trees for the market and 
generally do all their grafting during 


THE FASTIGIATE GINKGO. 





Mr. Lonsdale’s notes, accompanied 
with the four illustrations, in HORTI- 
CULTURE of Nov. 9th were very in- 
teresting to me, The trees near Hor- 
ticultural Hall are old friends of mine 
and have been the subject of many de- 
bates when viewing them with others. 
That they are decidedly pyramidal 
cannot be denied, and this habit is 
more pronounced than in the more 
common form. 

In considering what is the type, I 
think we might reasonably decide on 
that form which is most largely pres- 
ent among seedlings. The illustrations 
appearing herewith represent speci- 
mens the writer is familiar with, and 
their history is as follows: 

They are from 10 to 12 years ol, 
grown from seeds, and only ordinary 
plants, not having been specially se- 
lected. They have not been pruned 
and I doubt if they were given a trim- 
ming at the time of transplanting. 


They represent the same form I have 
seen in thousands of trees in the nur- 
sery rows—trees, too, that were orig- 
inally from the seed beds. Today I 
know of a row of young trees that will 
some day be of the same form as these 
illustrated, as their present appearance 
predicts this same style. 

If this form I speak of is the type, 
it can readily be seen that as a shade 
tree it could not be considered espe- 
cially desirable. 

There is one way of treating this 
tree, however, that makes it very de- 
sirable as a shade tree, and that is to 
prune its leader when young. By this 
method the tree is forced into a 
spreading habit. 

I am convinced that often the tree is 
injured when young or pruned, and 
through this means we come across 
more of the spreading kinds which, 
however, I contend are not the type. 

WARREN J. CHANDLER. 





the winter, storing them in boxes or 
beds of sand or earth in cool cellars 
until the spring planting when they 
are planted in nursery rows deep 
nough to cover the graft, and at the 
end of the season the plants are fit 
for sale, and the cleft graft for all 
coarse grafting over a large tree such 
as apples, cherries, plums or other old 
trees that need renewing, or if needed 
to try new seedlings to ascertain their 
value commercially. 

For my part I see no sense in a 
patent on grafting, except in munici- 
pal affairs. To patent anything else 
is only throwing money away. 

JACKSON DAWSON, 
Supt. Arnold Arboretum. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





RUST ON CARNATIONS. 
Editor of HORTICULTURE: 

I have been troubled with rust on 
my carnations and it seems to be still 
spreading. Would you kindly tell me 
the best cure for it and how to use 
it? MACK. 

It has been our experience with 
carnation rust that it will run a cer- 
tain course, and then seem to disap- 


pear. The treatment for rust which 
we use is plenty of fresh air, holding 
the temperature as evenly as possible, 
and keeping the plants free from mois- 
ture. I should advise picking off only 
such foliage as is dead, keeping the 
plants perfectly straightened up and 
removing all rubbish or litter from 
the bench which may have been ap- 
plied as a mulch. By securing gvca 
root action and plenty of growth we 
believe the rust will be, in a short 
time, overcome. 

C. W. Ward’s remarks on carna- 
tion rust in his book, “The American 
Carnation,” and the treatment of 
plants affected by rust, is substantiated 
by our experience, and we believe 
these remarks cover the situation 
thoroughly. 

WALLACE R. PIERSON. 


MOVEMENTS OF GARDENERS. 

E. E. Grotling of San Francisco has 
taken up his residence in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Alfred Reidenbach of New Britain, 
Ct., has accepted a position as manager 
of the Hugh Chesney greenhouses, 
Farmington, Ct. 
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EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A Paper Read Before the Chrysanthemum 
Society of America by William Duckham. 

The chrysanthemum continues its 
prosperous and undisturbed march 
down the wide avenue of popularity. 
We are a year older; the chrysanthe- 
mum also has added another year to 
its career, but it is not a year older, 
it is more youthful, and full of vitality, 
and capable of new and fresher deve- 
lopment than it was a year ago. We 
are distinctly older, and may have 
some passing twinges in the bones to 
remind us of that very disturbing fact. 
The chrysanthemum is fresher and 
more beautiful and more varied and 
even a little larger than ever. 


The Reason for Popularity. 

Wherever flowers are grown the 
chrysanthemum now has its place and 
its honor. Its forms seem almost end- 
less and its varieties are bewildering. 
I am, however, inclined to think that 
some excellent people entirely miss 
the real explanation of the great popu- 
larity which the flower now enjoys. 
Permit me to say, with all conviction 
and earnestness, that the popularity is 
entirely due to the growing of exhibi- 
tion varieties. I am convinced that if 
you were to secure all the flower shop 
windows on Broadway and fill them 
with pompons, and with every other 
variety that grows and flowers at this 
season, and omit entirely the exhibi- 
tion varieties, I am convinced, I say, 
that they would attract no popular at- 
tention whatever. I grant that flower 
lovers of the old-fashioned variety, 
who worship constantly at Flora’s 
shrine, no matter what she has to dis- 
play, would view them with pleasure; 
but the greater public, the press, socie- 
ty, and even “the man in the street” 
would pass them unnoticed. The 
splendid position in popular and social 
esteem now held by the flower is due 
to that wonderful development from 
the tiny little parent flower to these 
massive blooms that now entrance 
every beholder. If we had here before 
us the blooms that were exhibited even 


ten or twelve years ago, even we who 


know the history of the flower would 
be dumbfounded at the progress, and, 
I make bold to say, the end is not yet. 
The flowers which only the few could 
produce when the shows first began 
are now produced by the many and the 
leaders are more closely pushed by 
their followers year by year. And, as 
the blooms increase in size, in finish, 
in brilliance of color, in decorative 
quality, so also does the popularity of 
the chrysanthemum increase. The 
growing of larger, nobler, more stately 
flowers, and in greater abundance, this 
is one sure way of holding the popular 
favor. 
About Cultural Methods. 


How shall we do this? We are all 
learners? If by any fortunate chance 
you could learn something from my 
methods, I have no doubt that I could 
learn from yours. But as you are not 
speaking at this moment, and I am, 
I must venture to assume the role of 
adviser and tell you quite frankly and 
simply just how I grow my flowers. I 
do not assert that these methods are 
the best, I simply say that they have 
come out of my experience and they 
seem to serve me well. 

And now we come down to the point 
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of cultivation, which perhaps is the 
one all important thing in maintain- 
ing the interest in the exhibition of 
chrysanthemums, for without good 
cultivation no good or large flowers 
would be seen. Each of us has no 
doubt his own ideas and ways of do- 
ing this, but the following is what I 
have practiced for some considerable 
time. I do not say it is the best way— 
far from it, perhaps—for I realize there 
are a number of you here who could 
do all this much better than is possible 
for me. 

I have tried early, medium and late 
propagating and am frank to say gen- 
erally the medium early propagation 
toward the end of February or early 
in March has given me the best re- 
sults. It is needless for me to go into 
detail of the method employed; you 
all know. But I do claim that as soon 
as plants are rooted and potted no 
neglect can be made up. The plants 
require all the attention it is possible 
to bestow. 


Time to Propagate. 

Some of you may say and can pro- 
duce the very finest flowers from much 
later propagation. This I am free to 
admit; so have I produced good flow- 
ers from late struck cuttings. In fact 
some of the best flowers not only in 
finish, color, etc., but the largest, were 
from plants propagated in April, but 
for general acceptance I would prefer 
the first week of March. I shall omit 
the general cultivation. Suffice it to 
say it is impossible to give the young 
plants too much care and attention in 
the growing season. 

I have grown plants in boxes, in 
benches and pots; all with about the 
same result. The best flowers per- 
haps were grown in the bench divided 
with strips between each plant con- 
fining the roots to a small space, and 
I found the stronger the growth the 
better the flowers, especially when the 
roots were confined to the smallest 
area. I have always been opposed to 
large pots or spaces; after all I have 
observed, I am convinced more than 
ever, for when feeding time comes you 
have all live and growing roots where 
on the other hand if too much space 
and soil is given, a lot of roots die 
and ‘the plants consequently suffer. 


Taking the Bud. 


Now to flowers; first, we must have 
the bud and to me the bud is quite 
as important as to have a strong, vig- 
orous plant. This has surprised me 
more the past year or two and par- 
ticularly this year—brought about 
somewhat in my mind by the Austra- 
lian varieties. I will refer only to 
crown buds, for I don’t know of five 
varieties, which terminal or even late 
crowns would win in fast company. 
The introduction of so many Austra- 
lian varieties perhaps accounts for 
this, my experience with varieties of 
Australian origin being that the buds 
can be taken much earlier and will 
develop perfectly, especially if the 
weather should be warm; if not put 
the house a few degrees warmer by 
fire heat and you will find buds that 
would seem impossible to open will 
develop perfectly, and what appears 
at one time a hard core without the 
slightest semblance of a flower devel- 
ops finally into a beautiful and well 
finished bloom. 
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I have in mind a batch of Nellie 
Pockett, which showed buds August 
1st. It appeared a little early to take 
them, but if allowed to go on, would 
in my mind, have been a little late. 
A part was taken and the result was 
that no finer Pockett have I ever seen; 
the other half that was allowed to go 
on made only medium or second class 
flowers, although taken August 21st to 
24th. This applies to a number of 
varieties, and I say do not be timid cf 
taking an early bud, especially of 
varieties of Australian origin, and as 
I said before it is not always the 
strongest and most vigorous plant that 
produces the best and largest flowers, 
but just as important is the bud taken 
at the right time. 

I would wish it to be distinctly un- 
derstood I am speaking of exhibition 
varieties; but at the same time do not 
think I despise the different types, such 
as decorative, or commercial, or the 
beautiful singles, for all are very beau- 
tiful and all have their usefulness and 
are fully as beautiful as the large 
Japanese, but as I was asked to say or 
confine my remarks to exhibition va- 
rieties, I have for that reason done so. 
Feeding chrysanthemums is too well 
understood for me to dwell on; you 
all have your own way, and it varies 
but little; I find the chrysanthemum is 
not very particular what it is fed on, 
provided it is not fed on the same 
diet too long; a change is always ap- 
preciated and the plant responds and 
will return many times over, the best 
care and feed one can bestow upon it. 


LOCAL AND FLORISTS’ SHOWS. 


At the Edgefield, Ga., chrysanthe- 
mum show, Robert Berckmans of Au- 
gusta officiated as judge. 

Tong & Weeks, Ashtabula, Ohio, on 
November 15 and 16, showed chrysan- 
themums in great variety. 

At Hewitt’s Flower Store, Mon- 
mouth, Ill., Nov. 4-11, the chrysanthe- 
mums attracted many visitors. 

Central Park greenhouses, Daven- 
port, Iowa, have been open to the pub- 
lic during the chrysanthemum season. 

Park street greenhouses, B. T. 
Genther, Foxcroft, Me., made an un- 
usually attractive display this season. 

A splendid display of chrysanthe- 
mums was made by F. E. Blake & 
Son, Marion, O., on November 8th 
and 9th. 

At Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
upwards of 100 varieties of chrysanthe- 
mums have attracted visitors in 
throngs. 

An attendance of upwards of 4,009 
was the gratifying result of the an- 
nual show at Jos. Heinl & Sons, Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

At Undercliff, St. Johnsbury, Vt., on 
Nov. 16, after the flowers had been ad- 
mired by the public they were all cut 
and sent among the sick. 

H. P. Potter, Wilmington, Del., has 
opened his greenhouses to the public, 
with a noteworthy stock in which 
chrysanthemums lead. Among his car- 
nations is an unnamed variety, a 
cross between Mrs. Thos. W. Lawson 
and Queen. 

The Horn Bros. at Rittersville, Pa., 
displayed the products of their 13 
houses the past week to hundreds of 
delighted admirers. Ernest Ashley is 
another successful grower at Ritters- 
ville for whose display the people wait. 
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PARIS AUTUMN SHOW 


On Friday, November 8th, the Na- 
tional Horticultural Society of France 
opened its great autumn show of 
chrysanthemums, fruit and vegetables 
in the two large greenhouses on the 
Cours la Reine, near the Champs 
Elysees, Paris. The opening day was 
as balmy and gentle as early Septem- 
ber and thousands of visitors pressed 
their way towards the show, the 
crowd at times being so dense that 
movement round the show, notwith- 
standing the great space, was slow and 
tedious. 

After the judging was over M. Fal- 
lieres, president of the French Re- 
public, paid an official visit. He wus 
escorted round the show by M. Viger, 
president of the society, M. Abel Chat- 
enay, the secretary, M. A. Truffaut, 
M. Philippe de Vilmorin and quite a 
suite of officials and members con- 
nected with the society. The jury were 
entertained to lunch at the Restaurant 
Levoyen at which M. Viger presided 
there being altogether about 150 
guests, and the whole proceedings were 
of the most cordial and hospitable 
character. After the show was de- 
clared open the band of the 119th In 
fantry Regiment gave a concert during 
the afternoon. 

The promenade alongside of the 
Seine leading to the entrance of the 
first large greenhouse contained numer- 
ous beds of chrysanthemums at inter- 
vals and many displays of hardy trees, 
conifers and shrubs, Messrs. Brochet, 
Lecointe, and Moser and Sons being 
the principal contributors. Garden ac- 
cessories in the way of pottery, 
statuary, greenhouses, etc., were 
numerous, and in addition there were 
right and left many exhibits of trained 
fruit trees in great variety. 

The chrysanthemums claim our 
chief attention and of all the exhibit- 
ors Messrs. Vilmorin, Andrieux & Co. 
must be awarded the palm for their 
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General View of One of the Greenhouses. 





display was most remarkable and un- 
questionably the grandest in the show. 
Immense specimen plants were ar- 
ranged in a series of geometrical beds 
each with a grass edging and small 
pompons in pots as a border. In the 
middle of the whole was a grass lawn 
with corner beds filled with dwarf, 
large-flowered plants and a path 
around it. In the middle of this lawn 
was an immense trained specimen of 
Tokio 8 or 9 feet in diameter. 
Another worthy exponent of the art 
is M. Nonin who has for many years 
past been noted as a raiser and as a 
grower of fine exhibition plants. This 
exhibitor placed his plants in quite an 
original form. It was in the shape of 





of the Vilmorin Exhibit. 


a hollow square with entrances near 
the corners; in the middle was a long 
rectangular bed with a pathway round 
it thus enabling visitors to see either 
from the inside or outside every bloom 
in the collection. Ami Nonin, Ch 
Bacque, Duchesse d’Orleans, Sapho, W. 
Duckham, Naples, W. R. Church, Roi 
d‘Italic, Embleme Poitevin, Alexis 
Dessarps, Mr. T. Carrington and 
Triumphe de Montbrun were only a 
few of the numerous varieties staged. 
In the middle bed M. Nonin had some 
large flowered early Japanese for which 
certificates were granted. 

Somewhat nearer the entrance were 
several large exhibits of plants in pots 
from eminent cultivators, who are not 
content to stage them in one group 
but often place their collection in two 
or three different places in the show. 

M. Cavron had two immense lots of 
grafted standards and specimen plants 
for which he was awarded the Grand 
Prix d’honneur. Many of the varie- 
ties were quite unknown to us being 
purely French. Facing the entrance 
was a large group of pot plants from 
M. G. Magne. Some good flowers were 
found here including many of the 
Marquis de Pins’ seedlings of the past 
few years and_ others. 

We wander onward and now for a 
moment pass into the second large 
greenhouse, passing several things 
which we must see again, for anxious 
friends have directed us to a most 
conspicuous object which towers above 
everything in the show. It is a unique 
floral artistic composition principally 
of chrysanthemums by M. G. Truffaut, 
a well known authority on horticul- 
tural chemistry. We have seen some 
artistic groups set up by big” trade 
growers in England but for striking 
originality never anything to equal 
this. Let the reader imagine a 
rectangular grass lawn, in the middle 
a perfect monument of colossal blooms 
of chrysanthemum F. S. Valis mingled 
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with autumn foliage, cnnidtiee from 
12 to 15 feet high; at the corners of the 
lawn four large glass vases filled with 
H. P. roses; between these at intervals 
other vases filled with monster chrys- 
anthemums Mrs. Barkley, W. R. Church 
and others of that type. 

The exhibit by M. Dubuisson-Fou- 
bert, was another instance of great 
decorative and artistic ingenuity. A 
very bold effect was created by the 
way in which large blooms of F. S. 
Vallis were set up in a huge central 
vase. Other vases were filled with big 
blooms, one of white varieties, an- 
other of yellow, another of pink, an- 
other of crimson and so on. This 
exhibit was awarded the prize for the 
biggest bloom in the show. F. S. 
Vallis was the variety honored. The 
prize for the second biggest bloom was 
awarded to a small exhibitor of only 
12 blooms who had a grand Mme. 
Paolo Radaelli. 

Groups of chrysanthemums also 
came from many other exhibitors 
which we can only briefly mention by 
name. Asile de Ville Evrard, Messrs. 
Cordonnier et fils, M. M. Seveane, 
Avarre, Ecole d’horticulture St. Nicho- 
las, Rene Oberthur, Alfred Chantrier, 
M. M. Bezy, L. Leclerc, Bardac, Dol- 
bois, Paul l’Abbe, Doleans, all sent 
collections of more or less merit. 

One of the chief points of interest in 
a French show is always the classes 
open to the new seedling raisers. The 
greatest of these is still a well known 
man the-wide world over, Ernest Cal- 
vat. We find his lot arranged on the 
ground level; the flowers are cut with 
long stems and are thus directly un- 
der the eye of the visitor. About 30 
new varieties, five blooms of each in 
a vase, were staged by this exhibitor 
who was awarded a Prix d’honneur. 
The group only narrowly escaped win- 
ning the Grand Prix d’honneur, Cal- 
vat losing by one vote only. All the 
biooms were big, solid, massive Japan- 
ese of the usual Calvat type, every 
flower an undistributed novelty. Notes 
of these must be reserved for a future 
occasion. 
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Next to Calvat’s lot was a collection 
from Messrs. Cordonnier et fils. This 
firm has distributed many good things 
and in their lot we noticed fine flow- 
ers of many popular varieties. The 
Marquis de Pins had a pretty display 
of cut blooms of his new seedlings— 
they were staged in glass vases effec- 
tively arranged on a square green turf 
lawn, a style much in vogue with ex- 
hibitors at this show. There were 
some fine novelties among them which 
may form the subject of a few notes 
later on. 

Many of the artistic floral decora- 
tions were largely composed of orchids 
some fine things being set up by La 
Chaume, the eminent florist of the Rue 
Royale, and M. Ed Debrie. The collec- 
tions of orchids were exhibited in two 
side rooms for the purpose of protec- 
tion from the outside atmosphere. In 
passing through we particularly noted 
the lots staged by M. A. Regnier, M. 
M. Maron et fils, M. Geo. Magne, M. 
Beranck who had a grand lot of cat- 
tleya, vanda, cypripedium, etc., ar- 
ranged with palms, ferns and other 
decorative subjects, M. Le Sueur. The 
Ecole horticole of Plessis staged some 
fine crotons fronted with ferns, etc. 
and there were in both rooms allotted 
to the orchid display a group of choice 
foliage and ornamental plants from 
Messrs. Truffaut in which were Croton 
Reedii, C. B. Comte, C. Maurice 
Rivoiro, C. Pres’ Demole, Nephrolepis 
Whitmanii, Anthurium Andreanum, 
Dracaena Versaillesense, D. Godse- 
ffiana, Ixora Dixiana and many more. 

In dahlias there were several large 
exhibits, the leading exhibitors being 
M. M. Cayeux et Leclerc, who staged 
three or four big lots of dahlias 
chiefly of the Cactus kinds although 
here and there one found decoratives 
and the old type of show flower. A 
few noteworthy varieties were, Rene 
Cayeux, Thuringia, Lucifer, Mirifigue 
Ada, Cinnamon, etc. Another good lot 
was from M. Brochet, Cactus varieties 
Firebrand, Radiance, Ruby, Cornu- 
copia, Rebt. Sallier and Baden Powell 
were among the most attractive. 
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The Paris Show. Decorative Exhibit by Ed. Debrie. 


Begonias at the Paris show are 
usually staged in large numbers. 
Among the principal exhibitors were 
Messrs. Vailerand Freres. They had 
a lovely lot arranged in separate colors, 
both double and single. The blooms 
were all of large size and consisted of 
extensive sheets of orange, white, 
crimson, pink, red, yellow and blush 
in striking style. Another exhibitor, 
M. Billard, staged a daintily arranged 
group. Cyclamens and primulas were 
also well represented and in the 
clematis class M. G. Boucher staged a 
fine group. Of carnations there were 
many large groups, M. M. Liveque et 
fils and M. Beranek and the Ecole Hor- 
ticole du Blessis having two or three 
well filled with beautiful flowers. A 
fine lot of Hydrangea Hortense came 
from M. Desire Ramelet. 

Most visitors to the Paris Show have 
noticed the fruit and vegetables which 
are uniformly of a high order of merit. 
This year’s show was no exception to 
the rule and at the bottom of the flight 
of steps in the corridor leading to the 
walk by the Seine Messrs. Vilmorin 
Andrieux Co.’s exhibition of vegetables 
was one of the grandest features. It 
consisted of a border 41 yards long and 
about 7 or 8 feet in width filled with 
every conceivable vegetable in a high 
state of cultivation. Enumeration of 
the contents would necessitate a cat- 

alogue by itself. The pears and apples 
were staged in the most important ex- 
hibits in huge semi-circular pyramids 
and were a sight not easily forgotten. 
Grapes when shown by such eminent 
cultivators as Messrs. Salomon and 
Messrs. Cordonnier and Sons are fine 
products of French cultural skill, and 
besides them M. Whir, Chevillot, 
David, Masle, Sandron, Pigoche and 
others entered the lists. 

The show remained open for a week 
and our friends of the National Horti- 
cultural Society of France are to be 
congratulated on the very great suc- 
cess that attended their efforts. 

Cc. HARMAN PAYNE. 





PERSONAL. 


John Graham, of Ottawa, Ont., is se- 
riously ill with pneumonia. 


Mr. and Mrs. Farmer of Patoka, IIL, 
have returned from their extendcd 
wedding tour to Portland, Oregon, and 
Seattle. Mrs. Farmer was formerly 
Miss Jennie Spencer of Salem, III. 
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NEWS OF THE CLUBS AND 


AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION. 

In support of the merger of the 
American League for Civic Improve- 
ment and the American Park and Out- 
door Art Association, as the American 
Civic Association, President J. Horace 
McFarland said recently: 

“As merged, the American Civic 
Association has made for itself a posi- 
tion in the forefront of advanced civic 
improvement effort and has attained a 
national prominence never possessed 
or approached by either of the consti- 
tuent societies. 

“For instance, the campaign for 
Niagara’s preservation, conducted by 
the American Civic Association, under 
which the power developments repre- 
senting $40,000,000 of capital at Niaga- 
ra have been halted and national legis- 
lation controlling the Falls enacted 
and put in force, required large ex- 
penditures, for which the officers of the 
association pledged themselves per- 
sonally. 

“If ever an end justified an effort, 
this might be cited as such a case. If 
the association had done nothing else 
during the year it would have justified 
its existence and maintenance. The 
Niagara campaign has been one of 
many carried on with increasing suc- 
cess and public support. 

“The American Civic Association, 
since June, 1904, has reached its mem- 
bership fifty-four times with definite 
and encouraging literature, mainly the 
production of experts at the head of 
its fifteen departments, all serving to 
unify, foster and advance the wide- 
spread movement for civic betterment. 
Hundreds of newspapers have been 
glad to receive the clipping-sheet ser- 
vice, and the officers have /ritten 
thousands of letters to inquiring men, 
women and communities, thereby fos- 
tering the spirit of civic advance.” 


DETROIT FLORISTS’ CLUB. 
The members of this club arranged a 
most creditable exhibit at Harmonie 
Hall but the attendance outside of the 


club’s membership was small. The 
most noticeable displays were Robt. 
Craig & Co., Lula and Garza chrysan- 
themums; Chicago Carnation Co., Aris- 
tocrat; Stevenson Bros., Baltimore, 
carnation Splendor; E. G. Hill & Co., 
new roses, Rhea Reid and Mrs. Jar- 
dine, and chrysanthemums. 

Among local products mention 
should be made of Thos. Browne’s 
chrysanthemums, Mrs. Swinburne, 
Timothy Eaton, Golden Chadwick, 
Maud Dean, Mrs. Weeks, Golden Wed- 
ding; John Breitmeyer’s Sons, chrys- 
anthemums, Cocos Weddeliana, cat- 
tleyas, dendrobiums, poinsettias, Lor- 
raine begonias, cypripidiums, Fariey- 
ense and Whitmanii ferns; Robt. 
Klagge’s La Detroit and Kaiserin 
roses, also double and single violets. 
Carnations were exhibited by many 
and comprised good flowers of all the 
popular varieties. Miesel & Sons ais- 
played cyclamens, baby primroses and 
Whitmanii ferns. After this truly 
great exhibit had been thoroughly but 
amicably criticized the social part was 
attended to and dancing finished the 
evening and assisted to start the new 
day well. FR. DANZER. 





TOLEDO FLORISTS’ CLUB. 

The chrysanthemum show which 
was held on November 16 was very 
successful. It was held for the in- 
terest of the public but the craft reaps 
the benefit. The receipts covered the 
expenses, which means a good deal for 
the first attempt. 

First honor belongs to the E. G. 
Hill Co. who sent a fine collection of 
chrysanthemums of which Joseph 
Roacher and Sunshine received the 
most attention. A vase of their new 
rose, Rhea Reid, was also shown. Ch. 
Winterich, of Defiance, O., proved that 
he can grow chrysanthemums as well 
as cyclamen by a vase of Jeanne 
Nonin and President Roosevelt ar- 
ranged with Whitmanii ferns and 
Mahonia aquifolia. The Chicago Car- 
nation Co. had a choice exhibit of 
carnations, and the Fostoria Floral 
Co. displayed some magnificent Golden 
Gate roses. Among the local growers 
Mr. Halbich exhibited the best flowers, 
George Bayer the greatest number, in- 
cluding fine hardy varieties, Henry 
Miller, Chas. Koelker & Sons, Krue- 
ger Bros., Emil Kuhuke, Harry Heini, 
S. N. Peck and Davis & Magee had 
plant and flower displays of great 
merit, the latter showing crotons, dra- 
eaenas, Lorraine begonias, etc., in ad- 
dition to chrysanthemums. John Bar- 
row cared for the outside decoration 
with his bay and box trees, and the 
Schoen Floral Co. arranged the hand- 
some window display and an artistic 
table decoration. Zenobia Floral Co. 
contributed a wreath and basket and 
Mrs. C. F. Imoberstag a huge basket 
about six feet high, the bottom of 
Latania borbonica and the handle of 
pink and white chrysanthemums and 
ribbons. 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 


The American Rose Society has is- 
sued certificates of life membership 
which are very handsome documents 
worthy of being framed and preserved, 
and certificates for new roses exhibited 
as novelties not receiving the society’s 
gold medal but worthy of special no- 
tice. To make these certificates more 
interesting a new seal has been pre- 
pared which in design is distinct and 
original. 

The society has now begun its ef- 
forts to make ready for the exhibition 
to be held in Chicago. The show of 
Ramblers from the west is expected 
to outshine in quantity anything which 
has been given to the public. New 
roses from two or three growers in the 
east are expected to be of interest to 
all who are working along this inter- 
esting line. 

The list of life membership is in- 
creasing as one and another drops into 
line. The society is not very rich, but 
it is likely to become the head and 
front of the special associations of 
cultivated flowers in America. 

The executive committee held a 
meeting to perfect details for the 
spring exhibition at Chicago, at the 
Hotel Martinique, New York, on Mon- 
day, November 25. There were present 
Messrs. Robert Simpson, Benj. Ham- 
mond, Harry May, F. R. Pierson and 
Robert Craig. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, Sec. 
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SOCIETIES. 


THE LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


CLASSES. 


The landscape gardening classes of 
the Gardeners’ and Florists’ Club will 
have their first session at Horticultur- 
al Hall, Boston, on Tuesday evening, 
December 3. We are glad to learn that 
the interest manifested and the num- 
ber of students enrolled warrant the 
formation of two classes—beginners 
and advanced—and that the class-room 
study will be reinforced by frequent 
opportunities for practical field work. 
The lively interest manifested is very 
encouraging to the committee, who 
have labored assiduously on this work. 


CLUB AND SOCIETY NOTES. 


In the plans to be presented to the 
legislature for the improvement of the 
ground and buildings of the New York 
State Fair Commission, a horticultural 
building to cover 75,000 square feet is 
included. 


In the Maryland space at the James- 
town Exposition last week notable ex- 
hibits of chrysanthemums were made 
by H. Weber Sons Co., R. Vincent, 
Jr.. & Sons Co., C. W. Rose, Henry 
Traill, and I. Moss. 


The Vermont Horticultural Society 
will hold its annual meeting in Bur- 
lington, December 3, 4. J. Otto Thilow 
of Dreer’s, Philadelphia, and Prof. F. 
A. Waugh of Amherst, Mass., are 
among the speakers. The Central Ver- 
mont, Rutland and Boston and Maine 
railroads will allow excursion rates. 


At the annual meeting of the Hun- 
tington (N. Y.) H. and A. Society on 
November 14, new officers were chosen 
as follows: President, H. Paulding, Jr.; 
vice-pres., Chas. Wicks; sec’y, A. H. 
Funnell, treas., D. Conklin. The 
death of President Wm. O’ Hara oc- 
curred during the year. The society 
has run four years without a debt. 

The Utica (N. Y.) Florists’ Club 
held its annual banquet and exhibition 
on November 12. In carnations Dr. 
W. A. Rowlands, Wanoka Greenhouses, 
G. H. Benedict, E. J. Byam, C. F. Seit- 
zer, F. McGowan and C. F. Baker had 
fine displays. Roses were shown by 
L. E. Marquisee, L. F. Goodwin, M. 
Lowery; and there was a generous dis- 
play of the popular chrysanthemum. 


The first flower show given by the 
Arkansas State Floral Society opened 
on November 14 in the banquet hall 
of Hotel Marion, Little Rock. In point 
of attendance and financially it was 
a gratifying success. 

Poehlmann Bros. Co., H. W. Buck- 
hee and Vestal & Son were the 
largest exhibitors and prizes in the 
various chrysanthemum, rose and car- 
nation classes went chiefly to them, 
being about evenly divided. E. G. 
Hill Co. were first with 30 white 
chrysanthemums and N. Smith & Son 
first with 15 yellow, two varieties. 

Special awards were made to Peter 
Reinberg for vase of rose Mrs. Mar- 
shall Field, E. G. Hill Co. for rose 
Rhea Reid, Poehlmann Bros. Co. for 
roses Cardinal and Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer, C. W. McKellar for orchids, S. 
Burns and Ed. Marquandt for double 
violets, Zeck & Mann for collection of 
chrysanthemums. 
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Floral Colors 


Primitive Colors. 


The various colors of flowers are not, 
as might be supposed, the result of 
chance, for their existence and further 
production appear to be the result of, 
and to follow, certain laws. 

There still appears to be some dif- 
ference of opinion as to what was the 
primitive color of flowers, supposing 
that there was only one color in the 
first flowers. Some maintain that the 
first color was green, others that it 
was yellow. There is, however, little 
doubt that primitive vegetation being 
compos2d of flowerless plants was en- 
tirely green, the coloring matter of 
which was, as it is today, chlorephyll. 
This chlorophyllic green is divisible 
into two other colors, a strongly yel- 
lowish green and a distinctly bluish 
green. To these two pigments the 
names of Xanthophyll and Cyanophyll 
have been given, and are generally 
considered the primary sources of all 
the various colors exhibited by flowers 
today, and which may be divided into 
two classes in the order of their ap- 
pearance in time:— 


Green 
BAN ES | . 
Vv 
Cyanthic, Xanthic, 
Blue-green Yellow-green 
Blue Yellow 
Blue-violet Yellow-orange 
Violet Orange 
Violet-red Orange-red 
| 
Red 


Flowers are therefore Cyanthic—that 
is, capable of varying from blue to red 
and white, but never yellow or orange; 
or they may be Xanthic, being able to 
vary from yellow to red and white, but 
never blue or violet. This seems to 
point to the futility of expecting to 
produce a blue tulip, rose or dahlia; 
nor, on the other hand, is it likely 
that we shall ever see a yellow gera- 
nium. 

Some botanists, however, consider 
that white was the primary color 
(leaving out green, as in botany green 
is not, strictly speaking, a color), but 
there appears to be little evidence to 
warrant such a conclusion, at least so 
far as plants are concerned, although 
in this connection we must not forget 
that the combination of all the colors 
of the spectrum produces white. 

That variation in flower-color fol- 
lows one of the above series is, I 
think, obvious not only by what has 
been produced in the way of color by 
artificial selection and hybridisation, 
but also—and more so—by what has 
not been accomplished. 

Vegetable Pigments. 


Apart from its origin and relation to 
flowers, color is a subject which is a 
large and difficult one, comprising as 
it does its physical, physiological, 
chemical, and biological sides. The 
chemistry of the vegetable pigments is 
especially difficult, and is confronted 
with the initial difficulty of isolating 
most of them from other plant-prod- 
ucts so that they may be obtained in 
a state of purity. The biological side 
is chiefly connected with the question 
of the inheritance of pigment and the 
losses and gains of pigment in individ- 
ual plants which constitute color-va- 
riation; and it is here that great con- 


fusion exists, for both Mendelists and 
anti-Mendelists concern themselves 
very little about the inheritance of pig- 
ment, but much about the inheritance 
of color, which is quite another mat- 


ter. 
Breeding for Color. 


All those who have been engaged in 
hybridising plants, and especially in 
producing new color varieties, know 
full well the difficulties and: uncertain- 
ties which are attached to attempts to 
breed varieties pure from seed. In 
spite of present uncertainties, more 
evidence is being obtained year by year 
which pcints to the fact that whatever 
the color which may be produced it is 
the result of fixed law, known as the 
law of heredity, and which is based up- 
on the theory of the continuity of the 
germ-plasm. At present this law is 
incapable of being demonstrated in 
terms on similiar lines to that of a 
chemical formula, that is to say, that 
point has not yet been reached when 
by the crossing of two varieties of 
plants, whether of the same or of dif- 
ferent colors, we can be sure of the 
color or colors which will be exhibited 
by the offspring. 

At the International Conference on 
Plant Breeding in 1902, Professor Wil- 
liam Bateson, M. A., of the University 
of Cambridge, England, stated, “We 
have now a clear notion of the mean- 
ing of purity or fixity of type and of 
the consequences of dominance—phe- 
nomena which go to make up the 
daily experience of those’ who are 
practically engaged in plant-breeding. 
Apart from the profounder mysteries, 
the unravelling of the problems of 
heredity has now become a matter for 
statistical research, and we may con- 
fidently look forward to the time when 
the laws of heredity will, in their out- 
ward presentations at least, be as the 
laws of chemistry now are, a matter 
of everyday knowlc¢dge.” 

An Interesting Lecture. 

Professcr Bateson is now in this 
country, and on October 30th, last gave 
an extremely interesting lecture on 
The Inheritance cf Color in Animals 
and Plants, which may be taken as 
embodying as far as it went the latest 
discoveries on Mendelian lines of the 
laws connected with the subject. The 
lecture was naturally of a technical 
character, but, being copiously illus- 
trated by diagrams and lantern slides 
the latter splendidly reproduced from 
photographs, was easily followed by a 
large audience. Practically the lec- 
ture was confined to plants, and the 
photographs from which the slides 
had been produced were taken, with 
one or two exceptions, from plants 
grown by Professor Bateson himself. 

Mendel’s Discoveries. 

He commenced by stating that “The 
discoveries of Mendel in the middle of 
the 19th century, when applied tc 
biology in general, prove the inheri- 
tance of color to be the most com- 
plicated of transmitted characters. 
Mendel discovered that plants are not 
simply plants with all their diverse 
attributes, but that they are composed 
of elementary factors, which when 
combined make up their different com- 
plicated characters; and also that 
when the germ cells are formed those 
complications are analyzed. as it were, 
by the germ-cells so that the elements 
are divided among those germ-cells. 


Further, that the germ-cells due to the 
different parent-plants remain sep- 
arate, and each germ-cell from each 
parent produced similar cells and no 
others, in equal numbers. The truth 
of this rule has received striking con- 
firmation by the discoveries of Mr. 
Hearst in England when applied to the 
color of the eyes in man. Blue eyes 
have the coloring pigment at the back 
only of the iris; but brown, hazel, or 
grey have pigment in front as well as 
behind. Therefore the human eysz 
can as regards color be divided into 
two classes, those having coloring pig- 
ment behind only and those having it 
both behind and in front of the iris. 
It is considered that those having no 
pigment in front are recessive. Broad- 
ly speaking, parents with no pigment 
in front will have children like them.” 


Experiments with Sweet Peas. 


The lecturer then illustrated some 
experiments with sweet peas. A tall 
one five feet high had been crossed 
with a dwarf of only nine inches in 
height; the resulting progeny were all 
tall. These tall ones produced in the 
next generation three of tall to one 
of short, and, he said, “if these latter 
are kept pure the tall will always pro- 
duce tall, and the short will always 
produce short.” 

“Albinoism,” the Professor said, “is 
recessive. but albinos on being crossed 
with colored always gave colored off- 
spring, but if when these colored off- 
spring bred, white ones were pro- 
duced, these latter if kept pure would 
breed white indefinitely.” The re- 
sults of a very striking experiment il- 
lustrating this point were then shown. 
Two white sweet peas were crossed, 
and the result was a purple identical 
in character with the wild sweet pea 
of Sicily from which all our garden 
sweet peas originated. “This” said 
Professor Bateson. “proves that in one 
or both of the whites some of the 
germ-cells of the original wild type 
continued to exist. On carrying this 
experiment further I found that brecd- 
ing from the resulting purple produced 
nine of all colors, purples and reds, to 
seven of white. 


Some Facts for the Hybridist. 


“Thus you cannot tell the composi- 
tion of a plant by merely looking at it, 
and experiments on Mendelian lines 
prove that the surest method of analy- 
sis was to conduct a series of breeding 
experiments, and by this means anyone 
thinking of hybridising with a view of 
producing a plant of a special color, 
should first find out the composition 
of the color or colors of the proposed 
parents because, as shown, two or 
more’ white sweet peas may have each 
a different color composition, and the 
same applies to all colors. In the 
course of my experiments with sweet 
peas I have frequently had purely fe- 
male plants which, as they  pro- 
duced no seed-pods, were continuous 
bloomers.” 

Illustrations of breeding from a 
white Primula Chinensis showed prac- 
tically the same results as those of the 
Sweet peas. 

An instance of natural hybridisation 
was described and illustrated. A hy- 
brid viola was discovered which was 
undoubtedly the result of a cross be- 
tween a species with a papilionaceous 
leaf and one with a pedate leaf. The 
seeds of this hybrid were sown and 
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ESTABLISHED i802 


t reduced pri 

*'10 close out. 

ROMAN HYACINTHS . 
PER 1000 SEEDS 
Asparagus plumo us nanus seeds ...... 2.25 
Asparagus plumosus robustus seeds..-- 2.50 

BERMUDA EASTER LILIES 
Bulbs of all kinds, native and foreign. 
Send for our Trade Bulb List 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay St., through to 38 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
Everything of the Highest Grade 


We have a surplus of 


Narcissus VON SION site 


Write for Prices 
BRIDGEMAN’S SEED WAREHOUSE 
RICKARDS BROS., Props. 
37 East 19th St., NEW YORK 


fa» BULBS 


) for immediate plant- 
ing or forcing. 
Let us quote on what- 
ever you need. 
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H, E. FISKE SEED CO. 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square, 
BOSTON, MASS. 











GLADIOLI 


Cut spikes in any quantity from 
Selected White and Light Shades; 







Selected Mixed Colors and Named 
Varieties of Exceptional Beauty. 


Write for Prices 


ARTHUR COWEE 
Gladiolus Specialist 
Meadowvale Farm, BERLIN, N. Y 


GLADIOLI 


Spotted Calla, Madeira Vine, 
Cinnamon Vine, Oxalis Four Varieties, 
Hyacinthus Candicans, 
Lilies in Variety, German Iris, 
Var. Day Lily, 
Delphinium Formosum 
Send for price list of Bulbs and Hardy Plants 


E. 8. MILLER, - Wading River, W. Y. 


BETWEEN YOU AND ME, What 
do you think of the Buyers’ Directory 
and Ready Reference Guide of HORTI- 
CULTURE? | always look it over be- 

fore | do any buying. 
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gave rise to plants having leaves which 
varied in character, but which in the 
third generation produced only plants 
having the distinct types of the two 
original parents, This being another 
proof of the general rule in Mendelism, 
that the crossing of two types produce 
hybrids, these hybrids produce further 
hybrids, but the latter give a genera- 
tion which goes back again to the 
original species. This seems to point 
to the practical fixity of species and 
apparently goes to prove the truth of 
Weismann’s theory of the continuity of 
the germ-plasm. 

Professor Bateson concluded his lec- 
ture by saying: “I believe we are 
nearing further and very striking dis- 
coveries in these directions, and which 
will have a very important influence 
on methods of plant hybridisation, and 
which will also, I think, throw very 
considerable—how much it is at pres- 
ent impossible to say—light upon the 
question of the origin of species.” 

ARTHUR SMITH. 





ORNAMENTAL LEAVES AND 
GRASSES. 

Decision by U. S. General Appraisers. 
(T. D. 28481.) 


No. 17234.—Ornamental Leaves—Grass- 
es—Protests 269602, etc., of Decora- 
tive Plant Company against the as- 
sessment of Duty by the collector of 
customs at the port of New York. 
Before Board 1, October 31, 1907. 
The merchandise, which was classi- 

fied under paragraph 425, tariff act of 

1897, relating to ornamental leaves 

and grasses, is claimed to be dutiable 

under paragraph 449 as manufactures 
of grass or palm leaf, or under section 

6 as an unenumerated manufactured 

article. 

McClelland, General Appraiser: The 
special reports of the appraiser on 
these protests state: 

The merchandise in question marked 
A on the invoice consists of natural 
grasses, dyed and prepared, suitable 
and used for ornamental and decora- 
tive purposes. 

* * * The only witness called on 
behalf of the importing company was 
its manager. It appears from its tes- 
timony that the merchandise in ques- 
tion consists of “agrostis,” a natural 
grass dyed (Ex. 1); palm leaves split 
and dyed to imitate “isolepis grass” 
(Ex. 2), and “papyrus flowers,” a name 
applied by the shipper to designate 
this particular article (Ex. 3). It ap- 
pears from the record that the articles 
under consideration are subject to no 
further treatment after importation to 
make them more ornamental, but are 
assembled with other materials and 
used in the condition imported for de- 
corative or ornamental purposes. 
From the evidence presented we can 
see no reason for departing from the 
former rulings of the Board covering 
merchandise imported by the same 
company similar in character and use 
to that here involved. Abstract 15504 
(T. D. 28205) and Abstract 16859 (T. 
D. 28438). 

We therefore overrule the protests 
and affirm the decision of the collector 
in each case. Note G. A. 5800 (T. D. 
25630); Kreshover v. United States 
(152 Fed. Rep., 485; T. D. 27826), and 
Herman vy. United States (128 Fed. 
Rep., 420; T. D. 25091). . 
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Gover your Cold Frames with 
HOT BED MATS 


Made of burlaps, thickly 
quilted with jute making a 
serviceable warm mat. 76 
x 76 inches, will cover two 
frames. 


$1.25 each. $14.00 per doz. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS 


201 Fulton &St., NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
California Rose Company, Pomona, 
Cal.—Autumn and Spring [Illustrated 
and Descriptive Book of Field-Grown 
Roses. 


Cc. C. Morse & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal—Autumn Catalogue for 1907. 
Seeds, bulbs and plants. Fontispiece 
of Emperor narcissi. 














Lager & Hurrell, Summit, N. J.—II- 
lustrated and descriptive catalogue 
and price list of Orchids. A very 
complete and interesting list by these 
well-known specialists. 


Easterly Nursery Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Tenn.—Descriptive Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Grape- 
vines, small fruits, shrubs, roses, etc., 
all have a place on this useful list. 


Bay State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass.—Illustrated catalogue of or- 
namental trees, shrubs, fruit, etc. A 
handsome volume with abundant half- 
tones showing the garden favorites at 
their best. Fully indexed and very 
useful as a reference book. 





S. G. Harris, Rosedale Nurseries, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.—Descriptive cata- 
logue of choice ornamental nursery 
stock. Finely illustrated. Also sum- 
mer supplement to the above, includ- 
ing a list of peonies and various bulbs 
for fall planting. 


Advises from Yokohama indicate an 
advance of from 15 to 30 per cent. on 
lily bulbs for next season. The rea- 
son for this unusual increase is not 
plain and it is probable that the crop 
is affected injuriously in some way. 
The Azores crops is expected to be 
normal with prices about as last sea- 
son. 








You will find something worth 
reading on every page of HORTI- 
CULTURE. 








ST. DAVIDS 
Late-Dug Harrisii 


Guaranteed pure bulbs. Nolong- 
iflorum adulteration 


SIZE 5 to 7, 400 in a Case. $15 00 Case 
Wm. Elliott @Sons/ 


201 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 
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WILL BE ISSUED ON 


DECEMBER I[4, 1907 


Lavish Illustrations and Special {Circulation 


JUST THE RIGHT DATE FOR 
CHRISTMAS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Order Now. We're Waiting For You 
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VINCA SEED 


Mr. Florist, do you know the right time to sow 
Vinca seed is right now. 


Vinca Alba, white, 


Trade pkt. Per oz. 
with rose 


centre. ..ee. - $015 $0 se 
“Pura, pure white ct ‘ 

Rosea, pink eecceccecs 5 

Mixed .....cc.cc-cces to .40 


BODDINUTON’S CHR'STIIAS PINK. This 
is the earliest and most profitable and useful Sweet 
Pea in cultivation. BODDINGTON’ S CHRIST- 
fiaS WHITE. A grand companion to Christ- 
mas Pink. 

roc per oz.; % Ib. 30c; % Ib. soc; Ib. 75¢. 

Our Fall Bulb Catalogue now ready. If 
have not already secured one, send a postcard t “y 
It contains a f ull line of bulbs and flower seeds. 


ARTHUR T. BODDINGTON, 342 West 14th St.. N.Y. City 











, Be in growth and flowers. Bloodred, Car 

mine, Pink Pure White White with Carmine Eye. 
Each color separate. Tr. pkt., $1.00; 1000 seeds, 
$6 00. An even mixture of the above § colors tr. 
pkt., 75c.; 1000 seeds, $5.00. For larger quan- 
tities, special quotations. 
0. V. ZANGEN, Seedsmen, HOBOKEN, N. J 


Address all communications to our permanent address 


48 to 56 Jackson St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Largest Seed Crowers | 
in the United States | 




















BAMBOO CANE 


TOUGH AND STRONG 


6 ft. long —$1 per 100; $6 
per 1000; $11 per 2000 


They cost about 10 per cent. more than 
other kinds, and they are 10 times better. 


'STUMPP & WALTER 6O., 


50 Barclay St., New York 





Best Quality Fall Bulbs 


It is to your advantage to place your order 
early. Send usa list of your wants and we 
will quote you rock-bottom prices. Copy of 
our Florists’ Bulb Catalogue will be sent up- 
orrequest. Catalogues now ready. 


VICK’S SUPERB PANSY SEED 
All the best varieties in separate colors 
VICK’S SUPERB MIXTURE 
the best strain from all the leading named sorts: 
1-8 0z.75c. 1-40z.$1.50 Ounce $5.00 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, W. Y. 





| BRASLAN SEED GROWERS CO, 


GROWERS FOR THE 
WHOLESALE TRADE ONLY 


SAN JOSE, - - CALIFORNIA 





Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 





Blue List of Wholesale Prices mailed 
enly to those who plant for profit. 
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ABBACGE E, 
HJALMAR JHARTMANN & C0,, 


COPENHAGEN, B DENMARK. 











CYCLAMEN 


Farquhar’s Giant Strain 


Unsurpassed for size of flowers. 


Giant Crimson Giant Pink 
Giant White Finest Mixed 
Giant Excelsior, White with 


Claret Base 
100 seeds, $1 25; 1000 seeds, $10.00. 
R.&J. FARQUHAR &CO. 
6 & 7 So. Market St,, Boston, Mass, 


BULBS 
S Pi R EA roca. asthe MUL- 
GLADSTONE urea 


Get our special prices on surplus Bulb stock, 


Joseph Breck & Sons Co 
47-54 NO. MARKET ST., BOSTON, S. 


JUST ARRIVED 


LARCE SHIPMENT OF 
High-Grade SCOTCH SOOT. 


We have the Stott Double Nozzie 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 
32 & 33 So. Market St., BOSTON 
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THE BROAD OUTLOOK OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATIONS. 

A Paper by Dr. A. C. True, Director, U. 
8S. Office of Experiment Stations. 
The First Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Little more than half a century has 
passed since “a company of farmers 
joined themselves together in the lit- 
tle German village of Moeckern, near 
the city and under the influence of the 
University of Leipsic, called a chemist 
to their aid and with later help from 
government, organized the first agri- 
eultural experiment station.” Thus 
was created a special and distinct in- 
stitution in which scientific research 
is organized under governmental aus- 
pices “as a necessary and permanent 
branch of agricultural business.” For 
it is the object of the experiment sta- 
tion “to make a regular business of 
discovery for the use of farming,” “to 
promote agriculture by scientific in- 
vestigation and experiment,” and to 
diffuse as well as to increase knowl- 
edge which improves farm practice 
and elevates farm life. 

The way for such an organization 
had been made by the earlier re- 
searches of such men as Liebig in 
Germany, Boussingault in France, and 
Lawes and Gilbert in England, mainly 
in the domain of what is now termed 
agricultural chemistry, and with spe- 
cial reference to the preparation and 
use of commercial fertilizers. By 1851 
the time was ripe for a more definite 
and permanent organization of agri- 
cultural research. This was shown by 
the rapid multiplication of agricultural 
experiment stations in Europe. By 
1866, or within 15 years, 30 stations 
had been established in several coun- 
tries. 


American Agricultural 


In the United States the movement 
on behalf of agricultural research has 
a history similar to that of the same 
movement in Europe. Almost as soon 
as agricultural teaching was intro- 
duced in American colleges, re- 
searches in agriculture were begun. 
This was true at Yale College, where 
Prof. Norton began to teach agricul- 
tural chemistry in 1846, and was fol- 
lowed by Prof. S. W. Johnson in 1856, 
whose studies and investigation led 
to the publication of that great text- 
book, “How Crops Grow,” in 1868. 

The early agricultural colleges in 
Michigan, Maryland, Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere included experimental work 
in their plans. Thus the early investi- 
gations of such men as Johnson, Bre- 
ner, Manly, Miles and Hilgard, though 
carried on as incidental to their main 
business of teaching, laid the founda- 
tion for the American experiment sta- 
tions. When Congress in 1862 passed 
the first Morrill, or land grant act, en- 
dowing the State agricultural colleges, 
their experimental work was recog- 
nized in the provisions for the pur- 
chase of “experimental farms” and an- 
nual reports recording any experi- 
ments made. 

By 1871 the experimental work of 
these colleges had assumed sufficient 
importance to warrant extended dis- 
cussion of it, in a convention of repre- 
sentatives from these institutions, the 
formulation of plans for conducting 
experiments in the different States in 


Research. 


accordance with a general scheme, 
and the appointment of a committee 
to urge Congress to grant National 
funds for agricultural experiment sta- 
tions. 


The First American Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


In 1875, Prof. W. O. Atwater of 
Wesleyan University, whose death oc- 
curred only last week, with the aid of 
money furnished by Orange Judd, es- 
tablished at Middletown, Conn., the 
first American agricultural experiment 
station organized on the German plan. 
State aid was obtained for this sta- 
tion, and a precedent was thus estab- 
lished for the maintenance of such 
stations under governmental authority 
in this country. About the same time, 
Prof. Hilgard organized a station at 
the University of California. North 
Carolina, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Alabama and other States 
fell in line with this movement, and 
by 1887 there were 17 stations in 14 
States. That year Congress made the 
enterprise national by the passage of 
the Hatch Act, and by 1889, 46 sta- 
tions had been organized in the United 
States. 

Among the men whose work as sta- 
tion directors made possible the na- 
tionalization of this movement were 
Atwater and Johnson in Connecticut, 
Goessmann in Massachusetts, Stubbs 
in Louisiana, Cook in New Jersey, 
Sturtevant in New York, Henry in 
Wisconsin, Jordan im Maine, and 
Dabney in North Carolina. These 
men had scientific training and the 
scientific spirit. They laid the founda- 
tions of the American experiment sta- 
tions in scientific research and made 
possible the broad and strong organi- 
zation of these stations as scientific 
institutions in close touch with prac- 
tical workers in agriculture. 


The Early Work. 


In Massachusetts, the early work of 
Prof. Goessmann was a very important 
factor in demonstrating the success of 
the experiment station as an agency 
for the promotion of agriculture. 
Among other things, he organized the 
first State service for the inspection of 
fertilizers, and made a practical dem- 
onstration of the feasibility of beet- 
sugar production in the United States. 
At the outset the work of the stations 
related chiefly to the composition and 
use of fertilizers, with some compara- 
tively simple field tests of different 
crops and feeding experiments with 
animals. Gradually, however, the 
scope of their work was enlarged to 
cover many other agricultural prob- 
lems. 

In the Hatch Act a broad basis was 
laid for the operations of the Ameri- 
can stations by the provision “that it 
shall be the object and duty of said 
experiment stations to conduct orig- 
inal researches or verify experiments 
on the physiology of plants and ani- 
mals, the diseases to which they are 
severally subject, with the remedies 
of the same; the chemical composition 
of useful plants at their different 
stages of growth; the comparative ad- 
vantages of rotative cropping as pur- 
sued under the varying series of 
crops; the capacity of mew plants and 
trees for acclimation; the analysis of 
soils and water; the chemical com- 





position of manures, natural or arti- 
ficial, with experiments designed to 


test their comparative effects on 
crops of different kinds; the adapta- 
tion and value of grasses and forage 
plants; the composition and digestibil- 
ity of the different kinds of food for 
domestic animals; the scientific and 
economic questions involved in the 
production of butter and cheese; and 
such other researches or experiments 
bearing directly on the agricultural in- 
dustry of the United States as may in 
each case be deemed advisable, having 
due regard to the varying conditions 
and needs of the respective States and 
Territories.” Practically, then, the 
work of our stations may properly 
cover the entire field of agriculture in 
the comprehensive modern sense of 
that term, and with the growth of 
their resources they are taking in 
more and more of this territory. 


The Broad Outlook. 


In considering the broad outlook of 
the agricultural experiment stations, I 
therefore invite your attention, first, 
to the range of their work involved in 
the term agriculture as the science 
and art of tilling the soil, and in the 
minds of very many people agriculture 
is synonymous with farming. But 
this is altogether too narrow a view of 
agriculture. 

Comprehensively, agriculture in- 
cludes whatever relates to the produc- 
tion of plants and animals, which are 
closely connected with their produc- 
tion. Technically, agriculture may be 
divided into Plant Production, Animal 
Production, Agricultural Technology, 
Rural Engineering, and Rural Eco- 
nomics. 

Under Plant Production is included 
whatever relates to the natural or arti- 
ficial environments (e. g., climate, soil, 
water, fertilizers) of useful plants, 
their structure, composition, culture, 
harvesting, preservation and uses, and 
the obstructions to their growth, pres- 
ervation or use. Plant Production 
may be subdivided into Agronomy, 
which deals with what are commonly 
called field or farm crops; Horticul- 
ture, which deals with vegetables, 
fruits and ornamental plants, espe- 
cially as grown in gardens, small 
plantations or parks; and Forestry, 
which deals with trees and shrubs 
grown in large tracts. 

Animal Production includes what- 
ever relates to the anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, zoological relations, domestica- 
tion, types and breeds, breeding, feed- 
ing, hygiene, management and uses 
of useful plants. It may also include 
diseases and other impediments to the 
production of animals, i. e., Veterinary 
Medicine, though this is in itself a 
large and distinct body of knowledge. 

Agrotechny includes whatever re- 
lates to the conversion of raw ma- 
terials produced in agriculture into 
manufactured articles for use in com- 
merce and the arts. It may also in- 
clude the processes of handling these 
raw materials in connection with their 
commercial uses, as in the case of 
milk and cream sold for consumption. 
It also involves whatever relates to 
departure from standards set for man- 
ufactured articles, i. e., adulterations 
and scphistications, in somewhat the 
same way that.the diseases of plants 
and animals are related to Agronomy 
and Zootechny. Agrotechny is nat- 
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urally divided into specialties accord- 
ing to the kinds of materials, e. g., 
foods and feeding stuffs, liquors, oils, 
textiles and leather. 

Rural Engineering includes those 
branches of civil and mechanical en- 
gineering which relate to the locating, 
arranging and equipment of farms, 
and the construction and operation of 
farm implements and machinery. It 
embraces the surveying of farms, the 
location of farm buildings and works, 
the construction of buildings, water, 
irrigation, drainage and sewage sys- 
tems and roads. It also involves the 
principles of mechanics as applied to 
farm machinery and the use of differ- 
ent kinds of power for agricultural 
purposes. 

Rural Economics may be more or less 
broadly defined according to the point 
of view. It at least includes whatever 
is related to agriculture considered as 
a means for the production, preserva- 
tion and distribution of wealth by the 
use of land for the growing of plants 
and animals. It may include the de- 
velopment of agriculture as a_ busi- 
ness (history of agriculture), as well 
as the facts and principles of farm 
management under present conditions. 

Thus far the stations have made 
few investigations in rural economics, 
and it is doubtful whether they are 
authorized to do so, but in all the 
other divisions of agriculture they 
have done more or less work. 


Stations Are Not for Farmers Alone. 


Obviously this broad definition of 
agriculture takes in much more than 
relates to the occupations and inter- 
ests of people on what are ordinarily 
called farms. It includes the forests 
as well as the gardens, parks, and 
even the house plants and domestic 
animals in villages and cities, and thus 
brings within the purview of the sta- 
tions interests pertaining to practi- 
cally all our people. It is in fact a 
great mistake to suppose that the sta- 
tions are established solely for the 
benefit of farmers. Their national 
support is only te be justified under 
the general welfare clause of the con- 
stitution and on the theory that agri- 
culture, broadly considered, is a funda- 
mental and well-nigh universal in- 
dustry. 

That the people in a measure realize 
this is seen in the fact that when the 
stations or the Department of Agri- 
culture issue publications on subjects 
relating to poultry or the horse, there 
seems to be no limit to the demand 
for them. If an insect attacks the 
shade trees on your city lot, or a dis- 
ease blights the carnations in your 
greenhouse, the begonias in your win- 
dow box, or the asparagus in your 
garden, you have just as much right 
to appeal to the experiment station or 
the Department of Agriculture for ad- 
vice and assistance as has the farmer 
with his 100 acres of potatoes or corn, 
or the ranchman with his thousands of 
sheep or cattle. 

With their existing financial limita- 
tions the stations have very properly 
given their attention thus far prin- 
cipally to the needs of our large agri- 
cultural industries, but they have also 
done much which is of use to village 
and city people growing a few plants, 
and they will undoubtedly enlarge 
their work in this direction as time 
g0es on and funds increase. The farm- 
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NEW CROP FLOWER SEEDS } 


VERBENA 


Our Mammoth Fancy Strain is “‘out of the ordin- 
ary” quality, combining purity of color and very 


large flowers. 
Trade pkt. Ounce 
30 





Plank ...ccccccccccccccceS@oceees $1.50 
BD esrcccccsesecosesees BPscccce 1.50 
ns reroececes = = 
triped ...... RIE : 
White hisen Dedonseeeeeul 30...... .50 
MAMMOTH, Fancy Mxd .30 ..... 1.50 
REGULAR, “ “ .25....-- 1.00 


VINCA. This stock comes from an old, reliable 
grower, whose seed has yet to cause a single 
complaint. 

Choice Mixed, Trade pkt. r5c.; oz. soc. 
Also a complete assortment of separate colors. 
SALVIA. (Scarlet Sage). The large, long 

spike types which produce brilliant flowers, 


Trade pkt, Ounce 

JONENS «.... 6. ee ee eeee 25 $1.25 

Clara Bedman.........- 40 2.50 
Ball of Fire..........-++. 50 3 50 


SMILAX, % Ib. $1.00, trade pkt. 10c., oz. 30c. 








A choice lot of MAMAN COCHETr ROSES, extra iine, 
pink ard white, 2-year old, $7.00 per 100. 











CET OUR WHOLESALE CATALOC OF FLORISTS’ FLOWER SEEDS 


HENRY F. MICHELL CO., Market St, ?207i Philadelphia, Pa. 
— TTT AL EEE LA CE: 












The only scarlet having the rich velvety 





and of the best and as a producer cannot be excelled. 
Rooted cuttings, strong and healthy. $12 per 100. $100 per 1000. 
CHICACO CARNATION CoO.., A.T.PYFER. M 


(Snow) 
(Scarlet Harlowarden) 


color, calyx that does not burst, stem long 





JOLIET, ILL. 











ers need have no fear that the sta- 
tions will forget them or neglect their 
interests, but should rather rejoice 
that in the stations they have a pow- 
erful agency for bringing city people 
into closer sympathy with rural people. 


Wide Distribution of the Stations. 

In the second place, the broad out- 
look of the agricultural experiment 
stations is found in their wide geo- 
graphic distribution. Beginning in 
Europe and America, they have spread 
to every continent and many islands. 
There are now more than 1000 sta- 
tions and kindred institutions in more 
than 50 countries. The United States 
has 60 regular stations and many sub- 
stations, Germany has 98 stations, 
France 94, Russia 115, Great Britain 
41, Italy 49, Austria 42, Hungary 29, 
Sweden 37, Belgium 17, Denmark 10, 
Australia 36, Japan 58, and India 38. 

Since 1904, stations or experimental 
farms have been established in China, 
Korea, Mexico, Peru, Greece, Servia, 
French West Africa, Orange River 
Free State, and the Fiji Islands. Be- 


fore that time stations were in op- | 


eration in Algeria, Bulgaria, British 
West Indies, Cuba, Egypt, Java, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Roumania, the Philippines, 
and many other minor countries and 
dependencies. In the Eastern Hemis- 
phere there are stations all the way 
from the 60th parallel of north latitude 
in Russia, Norway and Sweden, to the 
Cape of Good Hope and far off New 
Zealand, and from Ireland to Japan. 
In the Western Hemisphere they 
stretch from Rampart, Alaska, on the 
66th parallel of north latitude (where 
barley, rye, oats and wheat have been 
matured several years in succession) 
to Santiago, in South America, 34 de- 
grees south of the equator. The north 
temperate zone is peppered with sta- 








Fiel 3 . 
HYDRANGEA OTAKSA Field crown. | 60. 
by the dozen or hundred. Fine stock. 


Field 
VIOLET, IMPERIAL Field, srown. $5.00 per 


at 1000 rate. 


BAUR FLORAL CO., Erie, Pa. 


| Just Received in Splendid Condition 


(5,000 AZALEAS 


in all sizes and varieties 


25c. up to $2.00 each 
Also Kentias, Rubbers, Araucarias, 
Pandanus, Boxwood, Euonymus, 
Crotons, Areca and Eurya latifolia. 
Extra good value in large 


Specimen and Decorative Palms 
A. LEUTHY & CO. 


Perkins Street Nurseries, Roslindale, Mass. 


ANTON SCHULTHEIS 





Wholesale Plant Grower, 


College Point, - New York, 


Price List of Foliage, Flowering 
and Decorative Plants sent free on 
application. 











GODFREY ASCHMANN 


Importer and Wholesale Grower 
and Shipper 
of Araucaria Excelsa, Compacta, Robusta and $ 
— a and Belmoresna ee ony ae 
vator joston, Scottii, Barrowsii, El 
sima and Whitmaii Ferns. Ferns for Sian Gas: 


etc. Write for prices. 
Phiiadeiphia 


“1908—TOREADOR—1908 


Our new seedling Carnation. In color, a 
very much improved Prosperity, with the addi- 
tion of strong stiff stems. The finest novelty 
for 1908. Awarded first-class certificate Tor- 
onto meeting of the American Carnation 
a Write us for further information. 
The H. Weber & Sons Co., Oakland, Md 


Look through the Buyers’ Directory 
and Ready Reference Guide. You 
will find some good offers there also. 
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tions, the south temperate zone well 
dotted with them, and they are here 
and there in the torrid zone. 

The Wide Range of Subjects Dealt 


With. 


These statements are perhaps suffi- 
cient to indicate the wide range of 
subjects with which the stations have 
to deal. In our own country the work 
ranges all the way from attempts to 
grow grain under Arctic conditions, 
raise grain hay to sell at $200 a ton in 
the Copper River Valley, improve the 
native crab apple and the wild straw- 
berry of Alaska, and aid an enthusias- 
tic horticulturist at Coldfoot, 67 de- 
grees north latitude, grow cucumbers, 
radishes and other vegetables, to ex- 
periments with mangoes, bread fruit, 
cherimoya, litchi, longan, wi, rubber 
trees, cacao, coffee, and many other 
tropical plants in Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. While many of 
the stations are organized to work in 
a general way for the promotion of 
agriculture in their respective locali- 
ties, others confine their work to spe- 
cial subjects, the range of which may 
be indicated by the names given to 
some of these institutions. Thus we 
have agronomic stations, animal chem- 
istry stations, bacteriological stations, 
brewing and distillery stations, crypto- 
ganic laboratories, entomological sta- 
tions, farm mechanics’ stations, fish 
culture stations, marine zoological sta- 
tions, moor experiment stations, seri- 
cultural stations, and stations exclu- 
sively for experiments in the culture 
of cinchona, cotton, flax, indigol, sugar, 
tea, or tobacco. If one desires to get 
a more comprehensive view of the 
broad outlook of the experiment sta- 
tions, geographically and topically, he 
can do so by examining the volumes 
of the Experiment Station Record, 
where is reported from month to 
month the work of the stations 
throughout the world. 


Organization and Functions Are Com- 
prehensive. 


Another aspect of the broad outlook 
of the experiment stations may be 
seen in the comprehensiveness of 
their organization and functions. This 
is especially true of the American sta- 
tions. Organized primarily as State 
institutions they have been brought 
together to form a great national sys- 
tem of agricultural promotion, partly 
by Federal! legislation on their behalf 
and their consequent relations with 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and partly by voluntary union in the 
Association of American Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations. 

The Federal legislation gave them 
a broad and elastic charter, made 
them strong and permanent institu- 
tions, while at the same time it en- 
abled them to undertake a great va- 
riety of operations suited to their re- 
spective environments, and supplied 
the funds necessary to make their in- 
vestigations substantial and far-reach- 
ing. This legislation left the responsibil- 
ity for their management and equip- 
ment so largely in the States that their 
local constituencies have felt the sta- 
tions belong to them and have exert- 
ed themselves more and more stren- 
uously to secure from the State legis- 
latures liberal appropriations for their 
development., Thus the Federal grants 
stimulated, rather than repressed, 
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EXTRA FINE BOX 
GALAX LEAVES S855 


Headquarters for HARDY 
PRINCESS PINE, 





Best Ferns in Market $1.25 per 1000. 
FLORISTS’ 


HENRY M. ROBINSON & CO,, [oRsts 


WOOD $17.50>= cwr. 


N $1.00 per 


tooo. 
ZE, new Crop in a few days. 
FERNS, MOSS, LAUREL, 
FESTOONING, Etc. 
See Our Cut Flower Ad. 


15 Province St., and 
9 Chapman P!I., BOSTON 














State pride in the stations and State 
generosity toward them. The Fed- 
eral legislation provided for the es- 
tablishment of the Office of Experi- 
ment Stations in the Department of 
Agriculture as a central agency for 
the promotion of the interests of the 
stations. This Office has acted as 
the guardian of the Federal funds 
granted to the stations, has contrib- 
uted largely to the formulation and 
general adoption of standards of sta- 
tion work, has collected and brought 
to our stations regular information 
regarding the progress of agricultural 
research in other countries, has sum- 
marized the results of the work of all 
our stations and disseminated them 
throughout the world to investigators, 
teachers, students and farmers, and 
has given the stations advice and as- 
sistance in very many ways. 

The Association of American Agri- 
cultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions has been the forum for the dis- 
cussion of numerous questions relat- 
ing to the management and work of 
the stations, has represented their in- 
terests before Congress and the Exe- 
cutive Departments at Washington, 
and has united them in many bonds 
of mutual sympathy and helpfulness. 

(To be Continued ) 





The berry vines, that running thick, told 
blithesome Summer's story 

Lie a tangled maze of brown in heaps of 
faded glory. 

The frosts have tinted forest glade and 
painted forest dell 

And bob-o-link has sung good-bye and robin 
chirped farewell. 

Drags out the old. Wafts in the new. No 
more the bees are humming, 

The earth so gay today is gray, for Winter 


is a-coming. 
—W. CARLETON SMITH. 


PRIMULA 
OBCONICA 


2 in. at 2c. 3 in. at 3%c. 4 in. at 10c. 


CINERARIA 


3 inch at 3c. 4 inch at 8c. 


Whitmanii Ferns 


Bench Grown, Lg 4-4Y in. pots, fine 


H. N. HOFFMAN 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 























SAVE 
your weekly copies of this paper. 
DON’T 
throw them away. 

The contents are always of PERMA- 
NENT VALUE and you may need 
them for reference tomorrow, a year 
from tomorrow, or still later. 


BOSTON FLORIST LETTER CO, 


Manufacturers of FLORISTS’ LETTERS 


' Cc 
a titidi dae 


This woeden box nicely stained and 
18x30x12, made in two sec- 
tions, one for each size letter, given 
away with first order of 500 letters 
Block Letters, or 2 inch size per roo, $2. 
2 ang = Se iy: cach leer a 
3b Fo 














BOXES BOXES BOXES 


LIGHT WOOD CUT FLOWER BOXES 

Sizes in Stock per 100 

84.00 
4. 
4.50 
6.80 
9.00 
10.50 
12.50 
14, 
15 00 


20,00 
6x15x48 23.00 
Write for samples and prices in car load lots. 


GETMORE BOX FAGTORY, Incorporated, 


BELLEVILLE, ALA. 
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AND EMBLEMS 





26 Hawiey St., Boston 


ORAL SCRIPT LETTERS 


ONCE USED ALWAYS USED 
Forsale by all firstclasssupply houses. Madeby 


ORAL MFC. CO. 





Best quality, 75c. per 1000. 


CHRISTMAS TREES 


want them. 


ROBERT CROVES 
127 Commercial St.. ADAMS, MASS. 





FANCY AND DAGGER FERNS 
BOUQUET GREEN, 7c. per cwt. 


by the car load or any way you 





Sells to the trade on 
Made ag eae in three 
Angiais’’ 


The “Japana” Cut Flower Holder 


A handy article for florists. 


Table 
= 





The florist and 





tal 
Ask for catalog. 
M. V. CARNSEY, Dept. N, 
130 Waiola Ave., 





ition, 
ne new, long needed. 


will appreciate this article 
as it simplifies the art o 
ble decorating. 


La Crange, Iii. 
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JOHN BREITMEYER’S 
== §is—— 


Cor. Miami and Gratiot Aves, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs ... 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cever all Michigan points and geed 
sections ef Ohie, Indiana and Canada 

















P. J. HAUSWIRTH 


Is now permanently 
located at 


232 Michigan Ave. 


CHICACO 
AUDITORIUM ANNEX Tol. Harriesn 686 


SAMUEL MURRAY 
Florist 


Coates House Conservatory 


1017 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO 
Beth 'Phores 2670 Matn 


FRED C. WEBER 
FLORIST 
ove ctazer SI. LOUIS, MO. 


Established 1873 
Long Distance ‘Phone Bei) Lindell 676 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


ome GUDE’S 
werbaearon De 


Geo. H. Cooke 
FLORIST 

















Connecticut Avenue and L Street | 


| BOSTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





the Park Floral Go. 


J. A. VALENTINE 


Pres. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


WILLIAM L.ROCK 
FLOWER CoO. 


HANSAS CITY, MO. 


will carefully execute orders for Kansas City 
and any town in Missouri or Kansas. 








ALBANY, N. Y. 


EY RES 


Flowers or Design Work 


DELIVERED IN ALBANY AND VICINITY 
ON TELEGRAPHIC ORDER. 


11 NORTH PEARL S8T., ALBANY, N.Y. 
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NEW RETAIL FLOWER STORES. 


John Barrow, Toledo, O. 

A. A. Whitbred, Altoona, Pa. 

Cc. P. McDonald, Greenfield, Mass. 

Le Page Bros., Cooke Block, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

S. N. Peck, in the business district 
of Toledo, O. 

The Blossom, Bond and. Livingston 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., by C. C. 
Trepel. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 

R. W. Powers of Boston, has taken a 
position with J. T. Silman of Waltham, 
Mass. 

Harry Larkin has succeeded to the 
business of the late Owen Larkin at 
Middletown N. Y. 





J. W. Dunford has purchased Mr. 
| Gallagher’s interest in the Gallagher 
| Flower Shop, St. Louis, and will as- 
| sume the management. 

E. J. Kelly, for 15 years with Oster- 
tag Bros., and W. F. Petschonek, book- 
keeper for the Eggeling Floral Co., 
have bought out the branch store of 
the latter concern at Delmar and Kings 
Highway, St. Louis. 








The sympathy of the trade is ex- 
tended to John Gratopp of Toledo, O., 
whose son John passed away on No- 
vember 22. 





Hef) 


29. 6 
toed ¥ busca We. 


FLORIST 


(0 on _ 


PROMPT DELIVERY IN 
BOSTON 


AND ALL NEW ENGLAND POINTS 
HOUCHTON & CLARK 








| 396 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Send flower orders for delivery in 


NEW ENCLAND POINTS 
‘THOS. F. CALVIN 


124 Tremont St.,. Boston 
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Out of 
Town 


Florists 


Taking orders for delivery in 


New York or Vicinity 


can have them filled in best 
manner and specially deliv- 
ered by * ww ws 


Thomas Young, Jr. 


41 W. 28th St., New York City 


ALEX. McCONNELL 


571 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telegraphic orders forwarded to any 
part of the United States, Canada, and 
all principal cities of Europe. Orders 
transferred or intrusted by the trade to 
our selection for delivery on steamships 
or elsewhere receive special attention. 


Telephone Calls, 487 and 488 38th St. 
Cable Address, ALEXCONNELL 


WILLIAM H. DONOHOE 


FLORAL DECORATOR 




















_ 17 East 28th St., New York 


Special Attention to Theatre 
and Steamer Orders, and reliable 
deliveries guaranteed. 


DAVID CLARKE’S SONS 


Deliver orders from any part of the country te 
New York City 
Or OUT-GOING STEAMERS 
Write or telegraph 


2139-2141 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 


A. WARENDORFF, 
1193 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Send your orders to the King of Floral Artists. 


Flower Deliveries 


In Brooklyn and other Long Island Points 
New York City. New -Jersey, etc. At Theatres, 
Hotels, Steamers or Residencys. 


WILSON 
Fulton St, and Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














TRANSFER 


Your orders for flower or plant delivery in 
Eastern New England to 


JULIUS A. ZINN, 


2 Beacon &St., Boston. 
Fine Design Work a Specialty. 


Theodore Miller 
FLORIST 


Long Distance Phones: Bell, Forest 56; Kinlooh, Delmar 
4832 Deimar Boul. ST. Louis, MO. 


ATLANTA FLORAL CO. 
 Fecx™ ATLANTA GEORGIA. 














YOUNG & NUGENT 


42 West 28 St., NEW YORK 


“FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH” 


William J. Smyth 
FLORIST 
Cor. Michigan Ave. and 31st St., CHICAG® 
We ship to all points in Illinois and lowa. 
Phones: Douglas 744, Douglas 523, Dougias 748 


JACOB SCHULZ, tousvitte.“ky: 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Cut Flo rs of BEST QUALITY im season 
ull FIOWETS Geuivered promptly to any address. 
Write, big anoy or Telephere. 
Cumberiand and Home Phones 223 and 964 
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1209 Arch St., 





exer 
EVERYTHING SEASONABLE IN 


1526 Ranstead St., PHILADELPHIA 





CATTLEYAS 
GARDENIAS 


CYPRIPEDIU MS 


The Leo Niessen Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open from 7 a.m.to Sp m. 





EDWARD REID, “Pforst'* 


STORE CLOSES 8 P M. 
OAD O< DE O< 378 


VALLEY 
Best in the Country 


Special Prices on Regular Orders 


S. §, PENNOCK-MEEHAN CO. 


1608-1620 Ludlow St., PHILADELPHIA 


“The’’ Whotesale Fiorists of Philadelphia 
STORE OPEN 7.30 a. m. to 8 p. m, 











CHAS. W. MCKELLAR | PETER, REINBERG 
OUT FLOWER | 51 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO | CUT FLOWERS 


Western Headquarters for Choice Orchids | 51 Wabash Av., Chicago, Ill. 
Vallev, Roses and all Cut Flowers In writing advertisers mention Herticultuse 

















Wlesweacee | ae WELCH BROS., 226 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY = *"4,,2!5 9!" 
CUT FLOWER BOXES _ LILY OF THE VALLEY, CARNATIONS 




















BEAUTIES  RICHMONDS 








WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS 


TRADE PRICES— Per 100— TO DEALERS ONLY 
































VALLEY oe Th ht Al 
Nov. 26 Nov. a5 Nov 35 Nov. 27 
1619-1621 RANSTEAD ST. | roses 
W E M KISSICK WHOLESALB Am. Beau uty, Ae ~~ doe and ayests.. 4b > $0.00 Joe ~ 60 0.00/ 90 08 ~ 35-00| 25.00 » 35.00 
cocceccecessese 30.00 45 00/ 20.00 25.00] 15.00 25 00 
Py ‘ C FLORIST “ Ne. t. es edesecte | 1 to 18.00} W) 0.00 to 26.00 8, -” te 1§ 00 aes to ; 
“Lower grades, ......- 00 to 12.00 co to to 8.00] 6.00 to oo 
PHILADELPHIA Bride, "Maid, Golden Gate, F. & 5. 700 19 00/400 10 Tate > eae eee 
Lowe, to 600)|.2.00 to 4.00| 2.00 to 6,00] 200 to 00 
Liberty, Richmond, Chate me F&S o to 8.00/ 8.00 to 12.00 6.00 to 10.00) 6.00 to om 
5.00 to 6.00/) 3.00 to 6.0¢ 2.00 to 6.00] 2.00 to 4.00 
DAILY CONSIGNMENTS Killarney, Wellesley, Fan. Sp... | 4 00 to 10.00) 4.00 to too 6.00 to .00| 6.00 to $8.00 
Lower grades 5.09 to 6.00) 3.00 to §.00 2.00 to 6.00) 2,00 to 4.00 
From 40 to 60 Growers quantities 
We cas care fer — wants @ Faacy and Novelties........+... . 4co to §.co| 300 to 600 3.00 to 4.00/; 3.00 to + 
ste ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeseees 3-00 tO -«+e++ | 2.00 to 40 1.50 to 5 2. to 3-¢ 
. F. WINTERSON co. 
15-47-48 WABASH AVE, = - cuicagso | “/SCELLANEOUS 

Violets «.-++eeeee-e--seeeeceeseees | 0 to 367.50| .75 tO t.50, .35 to 1.00) .7§ to 1.c0 
Cattheyas....cescseecee cecevecees $0.00 to 60.00| 40.00 tO 50.0 50.c0 to 60.00) 50.00 to 60.00 
Lilles,.ccccccccccses © secccccccce| 2 5.00 to 16.00| 1§.00 tO 20.00/12 50 tO 15.00/ 10.00 10 12.00 
 POENLMANN BROS 8 co. s Lily of the Valley........--sseeee 3.00 to 5.00 2 00 tO 5.00) 2,00 tO 5.00) 2.00 to 4.08 
Chrys: nthemums, Fancy-.--+++. 20.00 tO 30.00/ 25.90 tO 45.00 5.02 tO 35.00/12.€0 to 25.00 
Grow and Ship the Finest! Ordinary....+++.+ 8.00 to 15.00) 8.00 to 30.00 10.00 to 12.50| 8.00 to 12.00 
Adiantum «2.66 cccccccecsseeecces 75 to 50) .75 to 1.50 Bee to t.g0| 1.00 to 1.g0 
AMERICAN BEAUTIES Sanldax 22.22 sccccccccccccccccccce | & 2.00 tO 1§.00/ 1200 to 15.00 “a to 1500| 8.00 to 12.00 
Asparagus Plumosus, strings...... 35.00 tO §0.00/ 35.00 [to 50.00 —- tO 7§.00| «seen to 0.00 
in the Woria = al ody = (x oo beh.) 35.00 tO 5000/ 30.00 to 50.00 35. ro to. §0.00| 20.00 to 50.00 





35-37 Randolph St., - GHICAGO, ILL. | —- 























THE FLORISTS’ SUPPLY HOUSE OF AMERICA 


Without a rival in knowledge of the requirements of the trade a the 

ability to supply them. Our New Illustrated Catalogue, recognized as a 

work of art unprecedented in its line for variety, novelty and completeness, 

tells the story fully, and if you have not yet sent for it, do so now. 
‘TIS FREE TO EVERYBODY IN THE TRADE 


H. BAYERSDORFER & CO., 1129 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$5.00 per 100 





A Fine Assortment of 


=AZALHAS=- 


Extra fine lot of FIREFLY in bloom from 


THANKSGIVING to EASTER 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


MAJOR BONNAFFON 


The best all ’round Yellow Chrysanthemum. Strong stools, 


W. W. EDGAR C0., Waverley, Mass. 


To Make the Store Pay 


Every seasonable attraction to the stock of the retail florist has to 
be diligently sought for and attractively displayed. 








[WINDOW BOXES | holder at present. 


are in the minds of every house- 





Have You a Coed Assortment of Suitable Plants to 
Show Customers? If not, send at once to Samuel C. Moon, 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa., for sample order. 


He furnishes 





| HARDY EVERGREENS | Juniper, 


stocky little ‘plants of 
huja, 














Retinospora, etc., at $15.00 per 100; $2.00 perdoz. Send 
to-day. You are losing business by every hour’s delay. 


SAMUEL C. MOON, “Sucks co.,’ PENNA, 

















FLOWER MARKET REPORTS 


Business has started in 
BOSTON first-rate this week, and 
is satisfactory on all 
lines. Prices have stiffened up on 
some of the choicest lines. The im- 
provement came quite suddenly for 
last week was exceedingly dull. Chrys- 
anthemums are shortening up con- 
siderably. Indications are that the 
Thanksgiving Day demand will be 
fully up to last year’s good record. 
Business brightened up 
BUFFALO somewhat, although the 
past week was not as 
good as was expected. Stock was not 
quite so plentiful as week previous, 
but nevertheless a good portion had 
to be moved. Very low prices pre- 
vailed. Chrysanthemums of first qual- 
ity sold fairly well, but the poorer 
quality seemed to hang on with no 
takers. Roses are of good quality, es- 
pecially Richmonds, which have never 
been better, but no high prices ruled. 
Beauties have not been too plentiful 
and prices have held steady. Violets 
in good supply and quality. There is 
too much lily of the valley to feel com- 
fortable. A good Thanksgiving week's 
business is looked for. 
There is little of 
INDIANAPOLIS special interest to 
tell concerning the 
business of the past week. Some have 
been rather busy decorating for wed- 
dings, dinners and teas, while the ma- 
jority report trade as extremely quiet. 
Many of the florists are complaining 
of trouble in making collections. 
Counter trade is reported considerably 
below the average for this time of 


the year. Stock of every kind is com- 
ing in sufficient quantity and of 
good quality. Chrysanthemums are 


yet to be seen in large numbers but 
by the end of the coming week the 
quantities will have considerably dim- 
inished. Lilies, orchids, lily of the 
valley and violets are plentiful and 
more than equal to demand. Tomlin- 
son Hall market florists report trade 
as only fair. Of greens the market has 
a good supply at the usual prices. 
The present week 
NEW YORK opened out with a 
moderate but very 
gratifying spurt in the wholesale dis- 
trict, but Tuesday’s storm interfered 
with its continuance. It is expected, 
however, that the week will show a 
substantial increase over the record of 


any previous week in this month, and 
to this end the Thanksgiving holiday 
demand will, of course, contribute. All 
flower stock is of excellent quality. 
Chrysanthemums are beginning to 
show the ravages of time and will not, 
after this week, exert any great influ- 
ence on the market for other material. 
Among the signs of the advancing sea- 
son are stevia, paper-white narcissi, 
poinsettias and Cypripedium insigne, 
all of which are abundantly in evi- 
dence. 


Very low prices 
PHILADELPHIA and _ exceedingly 
heavy shipments 


of flowers were the prevailing features 
of last week’s market. Prices were 
about one half of what they were at 
this time last year. 

Compared with New York and some 
other centres the writer visited last 
week, Philadelphia is fortunate. At 
this writing (Monday) there is quite 
some activity, and the prospects for 
the week are cheerful. The football 
game on Thursday is the star event of 
the season and there is another affair 
of the same kind on Saturday 
which will help violets and red roses, 
ane tone up all the staples. Chrysan- 
themums are still plentiful, but their 
heyday is past. Jeanne Nonin and 
Bonnaffon are very fine just now. 
Beauty roses are too plentiful, but the 
quality is extra fine. Teas such as 
Bridesmaids, Brides and Killarney are 
away beyond market requirements, 
strange to say, and notwithstanding 
these bad conditions, we hear of sever- 
al instances of salting for Thanks- 
giving. There are some very smart 
people in this world. Richmonds have 
shortened up a little. Carnations 
cleaned up pretty well and are in a 
more healthy condition than most 
lines, although prices rule low like 
evervthing else. Beacon, Winsor and 
Enchantress are the leaders, Winsor 
especially. Violets sold well last of 
the week, and prospects are good for 
the next ten days. Lily of the valley 
is quite sluggish, but the quality never 
better. 





Detroit reports supply increasing 
perceptibly but it is bought up as fast 
as it comes; a most desirable condi- 
tion indeed, and quite a contrast to 
éénditions in eastern markets as re- 
ported. 


PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


W. K. Harris, we are glad to report, 
is again about after a severe spell of 
pleurisy. 

W. J. Moore, of the Pennock forces, 
is on jury duty, being foreman in the 
celebrated Bridget Cary case. 

Charles H. Grakelow will speak on 
“The Retailer’s position towards the 
Wholesaler” at the next meeting of 
the Florists’ Club, December 3. 

A sale is announced by Freeman & 
Sons, auctioners of the Colflesh & 
Note place at Yeaton, consisting of 
the greenhouses, contents and 41-2 
acres of ground on December 9. 

A. B. Cartledge, of Pennock Bros., 
reports business very encouraging. 
Although not as brisk this year as 
last fall he points out that 1906 was 
one of the most phenomenal seasons 
ever known in the flower business 
and it would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect such another for a long time. 





FIRE RECORD. 

The greenhouses of W. J. Olds at 
Union City, Pa. Loss $2,500, partially 
insured. 

The barn of George Mellen, Spring- 
field, O., was set on fire by tramps who 


used it for a night’s rest. Loss about 
$2,000. 
Fire was discovered about one 


o’clock on the morning of November 
18 in the heating plant of the St. John 
greenhouses, Darien, Conn. The front 
of the house was destroyed. 


GLEARY’S HORTICULTURAL CO. 


Management AMBKOSE T. CLEARY 
Wholesale contracting, Jobbing, Auction 
HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
of every description. 

Consignments Received. Surplus Stock Converted. 
62 Vesev St.. NEW YORK 


ROBERT J. DYSART, 


Public Accountant and Auditor 


Simple methods of correct accounting 
especially adapted for florists’ use. 


Books Balanced and Adjusted 
Merchants Bank Building 

28 STATE ST., @ 
Telephone, Main 58 . 


The KERVAN GO, ‘'°xc.,¥cn.°" 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Fresh cut Palmetto & Cycas Palm Leaves, Galax, Leu- 
cthoe, Ferns and Mosses. All Decorating Evergreen. 











BOSTON 
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JOHN YOUNG 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 


Fimest American Beauties and 
Carnations 


$1 West 28 St. - NEW YORK 


FORD BROTHERS 


48 West 28th Street, NEW YORE 


FINE ROSES FANCY GARNATIONS 


A Full Line of All CUT FLOWERS 
Telephone, 3870 or 3871 Madison | 








H. E. FROMENT, | 


Wholesale Commission Florist, | 


Choice Cut Flowers, 
57 West 28th St., :: NEW YORK. 
Telephones: 2200, 2201, Madison Square. 








The Reliable Commission House 


Richmond Roses and Rich Flowers 
of all varieties 


JOS. S. FENRICH 


110 W. 28th Street, New York 


Tel. 324-325 Madison denaeseen 





Established BUY FROM 
3 WHOLESALE 
ra en TRY ME COMMISSION 


ALFRED Ht. LANGJAHR 


All Cheice Cut Flowers in Season 


55 West 28th St, New York 
Welephone 3924 | 3924 MaGiecn Square. 


HORTICULTURE 








JOHN L RAYNOR 


Wholesale Commission Florist *4u08s'Swers” 
A full Une of Chetce Cut Plower otect: for <5 pempemn. ow 


TEL. 1998 MADISON wang 






New York market, at 


49 W. 28 St., New York City 

















Walter F. Sheridan 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 





39 West 28th Street, New York 
Telephone: 3532-3533 Madison Square 








HEADQUARTERS FOR NOVELTIES 


ORCHIDS A SPECIALTY 


We ane oe VALLEY ~~ = meee 
CARDENIAS, DAISIES, 20h.) + wee Oboe er 0.4. F Bales. & | 
| EEWESE EVENS sisters 4 W. 28th St., New York 














55 &57 W. 26th St., New York City 


PHILIP F. KESSLER S02." 22.sant™ 
or om Sida '™ ““” BUT FLOWERS 


till 10 a.m 
Tel., 5243 and 292t Madison Sq. Res., 345 J., Newtown, 


Finest Lilies in the Market Every Day in the Year. 








OPEN 6 A.M. DAILY 


We have a good regular outlet for seasonable flowers 


106 W. 28 ST, 


Telephone 167 


J. K. ALLEN == 





_ NEW YORK QUOTATIONS | PER 100—TO ‘DEALERS ONLY | 


| Last Half of Week | First Half of week 





| ending Nov.23 

1907 

‘im. Beauty, mnentep ste eeeereees | 10.00 tO 20.00 
eeccccccccesoses 8.c0 to 
Ne." Bececereeeeneeees | 4-00 to 
Lower grades ........ | ccccee to 
Bride, "Maid, Golden Gate eee | «50 to 
td 4 to 
Liberty, Richmond, tency & spect 50 to 


Killarney, Wellesley, ~~ and s «50 to 
lower g Be | coccee to 








Last Half of Wook | First Half of Week 
ending Nov. 23 beginning Nov. 25 

1907 1907 
Carnations, Fancy and Novelties. . 1.00 to 200 | 2.00 to 3- ) 
- AMATY .+++eee- eee + | eeccee to «$0 | «eevee to 1.00 
VERSES cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccs .25 to -40 | .25 to 75 
Cattheyas. .....vecccee ceccsecceee 25.00 t@ 50.00| 25.00 t@ 50,00 
DBBIOD. ccccccccccccccccccccccscccces 4.00 to 6.00 4.00 tO 10,08 
Lily of the Valley....--.......+.- 1,00 to 2.00] 1.00 1 2.00 
Gardemias.............0eceeseseees 10,00 tO 35.00| 10,00 tO 35.00 
Chrysanthemums, Faacy.....00++ | 10.00 tO 15.00! 10.00 to 15.00 
rdinary...... 1.00 to 2.00| 1.00 to 4.00 
Addantaa .... 66 cece csccccceeceees 1.00 to 1.25) 1.00 to 1.25 
Smilax ..... Pi ee eececerecececocsese 8.00 to 10.00) 8.00 te 10.00 
Asparagus umosus, strin 2500 to 40.00 | 25.00 tO0 40.00 
& Spren. (tee bchs,) wesaee 10 15.00 | «+++ to 13.0 


November 30, 1907 




















ORCHIDS AT ALL SEASONS | 


WM. STUART ALLEN CO. 


Commission Merchants in Cut Flowers 
63 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone 356 Madison Square 
Edward C. Horan 
Wholesale Florist 


55 WEST 28th ST. 





Tet. 1462 Madison Square New York | 














TRAENDLY & SCHENCK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


Furnish best stock at fair prices all the year round Send for quetations on fall esdess 
Tel. 798.799 Madison Sq. 


44 West 28th Street, New York City 











Vo VC=>.¢.0 oXe (5 mm Pe Catnasert. tel 
THE WHOLESALE FLORIST OF NEW YORK 


WEST 28th STREET 


PHONES 1664--1665 MADISON SQUARE 


ENOUCH SAID 








In writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 
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FANCY ans DAGCER 


Extra fine, $1.25 per 1000. Bronze 
and Green Galax, $1.25 per 1000. 
Leucothoe aor $1.00 per 100, 


$7.50 per 1000. 


Sphagnum [loss, Extra Large Bales, per bale, $1 38. Feaey e Fancy and Dagger Ferns our specialty. A trial 
order will convince you that we ship only first-class stock. Headquarters for Florists’ supplies and wire 
work. All cut flowers in season. 


MICHIGAN CUT FLOWER EXCHANGE, INC., 


38-40 Broadway, Detroit, Mich, 


All ’phone connections 








WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


54 West 28th St. 
NEW YORK 
cronceieade 3559 Madison etal 


A. L. YOUNG & CO. 


RECEIVERS & SHIP- 
PERS OF CUT 
FLOWERS. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 








Headquarter i in Weston New York 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


And all kinds of Seasonable Flowers 


Wmn.F. Kasting Co, 


Wholesale Commissien Florist, also Dealer in 
Florists’ Supplies and Wire Designs. 


383-87 ELLICOTT ST. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Give us a trial. We can please you. 


FRANK S, HICKS & CO. 


FRANK MILLANG 
Wholesale Florists. 


Open Now for Consignments of Cut Flowers. Wholesale Florist 


52 West 28th Street, - New York City Telegraphic Orders Filled and Delivered. 
Tel. ago Mad. Sq. 55-57 West 26th St., New York City. 


Charles Millang A. MOLTZ 


30 West 29th St., New York City | witi purchase flowers on order in 
N. Y. market and ship carefully at 


Cut Flowers on Commission prevailing wholesale prices. Address 


"Telephone: 9900-9671 Madison Square | 55-57 West 26th Street, New York City 























Best Flowers 


IN THE 


BOSTON N MARKET 


N.F, McCarthy & Ce. 
84 Hawley St, BOSTON, MASS. 


—— Send for Prices 


SAMUEL A. WOODROW 


WHOLESALE PLANTSMAN 
Paims,Large and Small Ferns, etc. 


53 West 30th Street, 


Telephone 2083 Madison 























WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


A Pirst Ciass Market for all CUT FLOWERS 
28 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tel. 4591 Main 


B. S. SLINN, Jr. 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
55 & 57 W. 26th St., New York City 
Tel., 3864 Madison Sq. Shipping Orders Solicited. 

Roses and 


VIOLET Carnations 
Moore, Hentz & Nash, 


Wholesale Commission Florists, 


55 and 57 West 26th Street, 
Telephone No. 756 
Madison Square. 




















NEW YORK 


Alex Mann, Jr. Co. 


New York. | 1125 Polk Street, San “Francisco, Cal. 





HENRY M. ROBINSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS 

Finest Grades of Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, Lily of the Valley, Violets, etc. 

15 Province St. & 9 Chapman Pi., Boston, Mass. 


See our Fern ad. 














WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS.—ro -ro ve etakSY on ONLY. 
2 | CINCINNATI | DETROIT | BUPFALO | PrTTS#Uku 

















Nov. 18 Nov. 25 Nov. 25 ‘Nov. 25 
ROSES | 
Am. Beauty, Fan, and Sp........+.- | cocece tO 35.00] 40.00 tO 50.00| 35.00 to 40,00/25.00 t@ 30.08 
Extra occccccccccc-ce | 25.00 tO 30.00/ 30.00 to 40.00/ 15.00 tO 20.00/15.00 t@ 20.00 
> Bescccccccccceces | 15.00 tO 20.00/ 20,00 [tO 30.00/ 10,00 to = - 10,00 %® 18,00 
Lower grades.......- 8.00 te 10.00) 8.00 to 15.00/ 6.00 to = te ~~ 
Bride, "Maid, Golden Gete, F. &S.| 6.08 to 8.00) 8.00 to 10.00/ 6.00 to =a co te 8.00 
‘Low FES 3.00 to 4.00) 4.00 to 8.00/ 4.00 to 6.00/ 2.00 %@ 4.00 
Liberty, Richmond, Ga, = S| 6.00 to 8.00] 8.00 to 10 -00 | 6.00 to - °° pees co te 12.00 
Lowe 3.00 to 400| 4.00 to 8.00) 4.00 to te 6.00 
Killarney, Wellesley, Fan. Sp.--| 6.00 to 8.00) 800 to 10.00 | 6.00 to ani ne te 8.ce 
Lower grades | 3-00 to 4.00) 4.00 to 8.00) 4.00 tO 10,00 |++++0+ te 4,08 
| j 
CARNATIONS 
‘ancy and Novelties........c.s+0+ | sesees to 3.00] 4.00 to 5.00 4:00 tO  §.00| 4.00 tO ++++es 
Ordinary ...+....scccscccccccccees TOO tO 2,00] 2.50 tO 3.00) 2,00 to 4.00| 2.00 to 3.00 
| | 
MISCELLANEOUS } 
Violets . 2. cccc.ccccccccccccccccccs 50 to 75| 1.00 to 1.50! .75 to 1.50) .75 tO 1.00 
seen eeeeercesceesoneceees 50.00 tO 60.00 | $0.00 10 cseree | secees tO seveee eevee 10 60,00 
EEE. ccncccvetocceveécecovces- 0: 12.50 tO 15.00|1§.00 to 2000| 4.00 to 15.00|13.00 to 15.00 
Lily of the Valley.....-+-s+e+eeees 3.00 to 400) 403 8 §.00/ 3.00 tO 5.00 |+++++- te 4,00 
Chrysanthemums, Fancy.«+eeeess 1§.00 tO 20.00/ 20.00 to 25.00| 15.00 to 20.00|25.00 t@ 30.00 
Ordinary. - 4-00 t@ 1000) 10,00 to 2000) §.00 to 15.00) 8.00 to 12.50 
Adiantum «..ecccesscceseee senses | coeeee to 1.00| 1.00 to 2.00| .50 to 1,00/ 1.00 to 1,25 
Samilax «000.000 scccccccescccccccce 2.50 tO 1500/12.50 tO seevee | soveee to 15.00/15.00 te 18.00 
Asparagus Plumosus, strings...... 40.00 tO 5§0.00/ 35.00 to 50.00/ 50.00 to 60,00 /35.00 10 §0.00 
& Spren, (100 bchs.) | 25.00 to 35.00/ 20.00 to £0.00/ 25.00 to 50.00 | /49- oo te 50,00 











H. Cc. BERNINC 
Wholesale Florist 
1402 Pine Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





JB, Murdoch & C0, 


Wholesale Plorists 
FLORISTS’ SUPPLIES 


545 Liberty St., PITTSBURG, PA. 
Long Distance ‘Phone 1435 Court. 


REED @ KELLER 


Florists’ Supplies 


Metal Designs, , Baskets, Wie Work & Novelties 


Glassware Bocorative Greens and ‘Forlete’ Requieites. 





Whelesale Dealer in 


Florists’ Supplies and Cut Flowers 


White a ie 00 ~H aa doz. 
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Buyer’s Directory and Ready Reference Guide 


Advertisements under this head, one cent a word. 


Initials count as words. 


lar advertisers in this issue are _. listed under this classification without charge. Reference to List of Aéd- 


Regu 
vertisers will indicate the respective p 


Buyers failing to find what they want Pn th this list will confer a favor by writing us and we will try to put them ia 


eommunication with reliable dealers. 
ae - ACCOUNTANT 
R. J. Dysart, 28 State St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


ACHYRANTHES 
Achyranthes, yellow, 2%-in., 2c.; 3-in., 4%c. 
Hammerec hmidt & Clark, Medina, | Ohio. 


ADIANTUMS 

Adiantum Hybridum, 21-2 in. pots, $5.00 
per 100; $45.00 per 1000. 3 in. pots, $8.00 
per 100; $75.00 per 1000. A Ley & Pro., 

ighland, Ulster Co., New York. 
ont ~-- Queen of the North, 31-2 in. 
d and bloom, $4.00 per 100. 
, *. Bryan, Washington, New Jersey. 


AQUARIUM PLANTS 
Aquarium plants, the year around. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for price list. 

















Schmid’s Emporium of Pets, 712 12th St., 
Washington, D. C. 
ss , ARAUCARIAS— 


Godfrey Aschmann, 1012 Ontario St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Por page see List of Advertisers. 
ASPARAGUS 

~~ Sprengeri, 2%-in., 1%c. Fine. 

mmerschmidt & Clark, Medina, Ohio. 


x, aragus : 7a” ~ $4.00 
100. 





field grown, $4.00 


.00 per C. Winterich, Defiance, 

Ohio. 
Asparagus Plumosa, 2 in. pots. Fine 
a oye $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 1000. 
ash with order or good reference. Erie 


Floral Co., Erie, » 
Co., 885 Bilicott St., 


AUCTION SALES 
Wm. Elliott & om 201 Fulton 8t., New 


Hardy Shrubs, 


Pa.; or, Wm. <" Kasting 
Buffalo, N. » a 


ork. 
Auction Sales of Conifers, 
c. 


Sales every a and Frida If you 
cannot attend send bids and sh pping ‘in in- 
structions. Cataiggere on applicat N. 
zo Setentay & Co., 84 Hawley S8t., 


Bos- 








AZALEAS 
A. Leuthy & Co., Perkins St. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


W. W. Edgar Co., Waverley, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


BAMBOO CANES 
Stumpp & Walter Co., 50 Rarclay St., 
New York, 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


Yokohama Nursery Co., 31 Barclay Street, 
New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


BAY TREES. 
Specimens and pairs, all sizes. Send for 


pe. N. F. McC 
t., Boston. 
Bay Trees and Box Trees, standards and 


pyramids, All sizes. Price list on appll- 
cation. J. Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


BEGONIAS 
Begonias, flowering; 6 varieties, 3-in., 4%c. 
Fine for Christmas trade. 
Hammerschmidt & Clark, Medina, Ohio. 


Nurseries, 





























BOxwoopD 


A. Leuthy & Co., Perkins St. Nurseries, 
Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Henry M. oe, > & Co., 15 Province 8t., 
ton 
For poge see List "of Advertisers. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Charles H. Totty, Madison, N. J. 
For page ses List of Advertisers. 


A. N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 
Chrysanthemum Stock Plants. 
For ' page see List of Advertisers. _ 


Wn. Swayne, Kennett Square, Pa. 
Chrysanthemum Stock Plants. 
For page sec List of Advertisers. 








BUILDING MATERIAL 
BUILDING MATERIAL of all descrip- 


tion for All Cypress, Semi-Iron, Iron 
Frame or Truss Houses. Hot Bed Sash 
and Frames. Lord & Burnham Co., 1133 


Broadway, N. Y. 


BULBS AND ‘TUBERS 
Joseph Breck & —— 47-54 N. Market St., 


oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. M. Thornburn & Co., 33 Barclay St., 
New York. 
Roman Hyacinths; Bermuda Daster Lilies. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. T. Boddington, 342 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Rickards Pros., 37 Bast 19th St., New York. 
White Roman Hyacinths. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


H. F. Michell Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


H. B. Fiske Seed Co., Faneuil Hall Sq., 
Boston. 
For For page see List of Advertisers. 


“James vere Ms Rochester, N. Y. 









































arthy & Co., 34 Hawley | 





BOILDPRS. “Burnham” Boilers made for 
ee! 0 Lord & Burnham, 
83 Broadway, N. Y. 


For List of 


1 Bulb bs. 
For page an ‘List of Advertisers. 


D. Rusconi, 128 W. Sixth St Cincinnatt, 0. 
llas, Narciasi, Dutch B 
For page see List of ,it- % 


The F. R. Pierson ot Tarry town-on-Hud- 
son. 


Tulips, Hyacinths, Waxcles!, Crocuses. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Aug. Rolker & om. = Barclay St., “New 


Seasonable Import Plants and Bulbs. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


John Scheepers & Co., 4 and 6 Old “Slip, 
New York. 
Lily of the Valley Excellenta. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wm. Elliott & oo, A ws Fulton S8t., New 


St. Davids p.m Harrisii. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 














Write for prices on only selected bulbs, 
, =. & 














lants, etc. Schmitz, Prince 
ay, 
- CARNATIONS 
Field Grown 


F. Dorner & Sons Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Chicago Carnation Co., Joliet, Ill. 

Carnation Andrew Carnegie. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
The H. Weber & Sons Co., Oakland, Md. 
Seedling Carnation Toreador. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


Surplus Carnation plants: Hnchantress, 
Mali Rose-Pink 











Lawson, Queen, a 
Enchantress, Victo etc. ‘or informa- 
tion write Peirce Bree. Waltham, Mass. 





Rooted Cuttings 
John EB. Haines, Bethlehem, Pa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





W. Edgar Co., Waverley, Mass. 
For page se? List of Advertisers. 


Harlowarden Greenhouses, Greenport, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


‘October Frost, the best early white 
Chrysanthemum, strong stock plants, $1.00 
doz. Clementine Touset, 75c. doz. . = 
Ketcham, N. 8S. D., South Haven, Mich. 


w. 








Chrysanthemums, treading varieties in 
white, pink, yellow and . Prices of 
rooted cuttings and 21-2 in. stock are 


ven on application. Poehlmann Bros. 


‘o., Morton Grove, IIl. 


Chrysanthemums, stock plants, October 
Frest, Rosiere, 6c.; Monrovia, Touset, a: 
Kalb, October Sunshine, Pacific, Lady Har- 
riet, Bonnaffon, Alice Byron, Nellie Pock- 

















ett, Duckham, Perrin, Balfour, Black 
Hawk, 3c. Cash. Wm. Bierstadt & Son, 
Springfield, Ill. 
COLEUS 
Coleus, all kinds, fine, 2%-in., Tie. 
Hammerschmidt & _& Clark, “Medina, Ohio. — hio. 
CONIFERS 
John Waterer & Sons, a American 
N X Bagshot 


ursery, Eng. 
For page see List of ‘Advertisers. 


Oak Hill Nurseries, Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Bay State Nurseries, North Abington, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


~ Write for prices on all choice ornamenta} 
conifers. N. F. McCarthy & Co., 84 Hew- 








_ley 8t., Beaten, Mass. 





OxXES. 
Edwards Folding Box Co., Fhiladelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Getmore Box Factory, Inc., Belleville, Ala. 
Light Wood Boxes. 
For page see List of Aévertionss. 


We Have Them. 
Send for Fd Illustrated Catalogue. 
H. yersdorfer & Co., 
1129 Arch Bt. = Philadelphia, Pa. 


Folding cut flower boxes, the best made. 
Write for list. Holton & Hunkel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

















N. 18th St., Phila- 
it of Advertisers. 


cy 
S. S. Skidelsky, 
For page see 


DAHLIAS 
David Herbert & Son, Atco, N. J. 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


R. Vincent, Jr. & Sons Co., White Marsh 


d. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. L. Moore, Northboro, Mass. _ 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. B. Davis & Son, Purcellville, Va. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


1741 
del 

















DAISIES 


The Fernery, 1421 Charles St. 
more, Md 


New Double Daisy. 


N., Balti 





For page see List of Advertisers. 


Advertisers See Page 720 
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DECORATIVE PLANTS 
A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Julius Roebrs, Rutherford, N. J. 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


Anton Schultheis, Coll Point, N. Y¥. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


ELECTRIC CIRCULATOR 
The Castle Company, 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FERNS 
A. Leuthy & Co., Roslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
a. H. Barrows & Whitman, Mass. 
Nephrolepis Whitmaui. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


Godfrey Aschmann, 1012 Ontario &t., 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


John Scott, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ter page see List of "advertisers 
































FER’ 
Pulverized Manure Co., -— utes Stock 
Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
Wizard Brand Cattle a 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLORISTS’ GREENING PINS 
We Have Them. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
H. Bayersdorfer & Coe. 
1129 Arch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLORAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
Floral a Foley's 226-228 1-2 
Bowery, New k. 


FLORISTS’ LETTERS. 
Boston Florist Letter Co., 66 Pearl St., 
Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Koral Mfg. Co., 26 Hawley St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


We Have Them. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
H. Bayersdorfer & Co. 
1129 Arch 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FLORISTS SUPPLIES 
H. M. Robinson & Co., 15 Province St. and 
9 Chapman Pl., Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


The Kervan Co., 113 W. 28th St., N. ¥. 
Decorative Evergreens. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Reed & Keller, 122 W. 25th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. B. Murdoch & Co., 545 Liberty St., 
Pittsburg, 
For page see List of Davertioess. 


H. Bayersdorfer & Co., 1129 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Alex. Mann, Jr., Co., 1125 Polk St., San 
Francisco, Ca 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH 


Park Floral Co., Denver, Colo. 


















































FLOWERS BY TELEGRAPH — 
Continued 
Houghton & Clark, 396 Boylston 8&t., 


on. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Sidney Hoffman, ee Massachusetts Ave., 





oston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


J. Breitmeyer’s Sons, Miami and Gratiot 
Aves., Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Samuel Murray, 1017 | ~ append 
Kansas City, 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wm. L. Rock Flower Co., -_ Walnut 
St., Kansas City., M 
For page see List of Kavertioers. 


Theodore yy 4832 spoimer Bvd., 
uis, 
For page see List of _, 


Fred C. Weber, 4896-28 Olive 8t., 


uis, 
For page see List of Zavetinnss. 


H. G. Eyres, 11 N. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


David Clarke’s Sons, 2189-2141 Broadway, 
New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


W. H. Donohoe, 17 EB. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Alex. McConnell, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. Warendorff, 1193 Broadway, New York. 
For pege s2e List of Advertisers. 


Robert G. Wilson, Fulton St. & Greene 
Av., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Thos. Young, Jr., 41 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


ee & Nugent, 42 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Mills, the Florist, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Telegraph or mail orders promptly filled. 
Long distance telephone connections. 


FLOWER POTS 

W. H. Ernest, 28th and M Sts., 
Washington. D. C. 

For puge see List of Advertisers. 


A. H. Hews & Co., Cambridge, Mags. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Hilfinger Bros., Ft. Edward, N. Y. 
For T page see List of Advertisers. - 


GALAX 
Michigan Cut Flower Co., 38 and 40 Broad- 
way, Detroit, Mich. 
For r page see List of Advertisers. 


~ ‘Finest § green and bronze Galax in od 







































































quantity at low figures. N. F. 
Carthy, & Hawley 7 Bt, Boston. 
We Have It. 
Send for ytd Illustrated Catalogue. 
H. Bayersdorfer & Co. 
1129 Arch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ai - @LADIOLI — 
Arthur Cowee, Meadowvale Farm, Berlin, 


New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


GLAZING POINT 
H. A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For page see List of A Advertisers. 


GLAZING POINTS, Lord & 
Special Glazing Nails tg 
Burnham, 1133 Broadway, N. 


GRADING AND PLANTING 
D. Kobinson’s —— eet ie Beach Park- 
ass. 


way, tt, 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
GREENHOUSE BUILDING MATE- 
RIAL. 





Burnham 
Lord & 














Lord & Burnham Co., 
1138 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison = ws 4 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, 
Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


King Construction Co., N. Tonawanda, 


ew York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Moninger Sie 117 _ Blackhawk S8t,. 


icago, 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Foley Mtg, < Co, between Western Ave. and 
h St., Chicago, fl. 
For m... wi. ‘List of Advertisers. 


I. Cassidy, 215-21 Randolph Ave., Jersey 


For page as Vist ‘of " Advertisers. 


8S. Jacobs & Sons, 1365-79 Deere! Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. 

For page see List of Aavertioss. 
Metropolitan Material Co., 1398-1408 Metro 
politan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

D. lliffe, 49 Washington St., N., Boston’ 
Pipirg and Construction. 


GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION, Semi- 
Iron Greenhouse, New Truss Houses and 
Tron Frame Hovses. Lord & Burnham, 
1153 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. A. Payne, tt Bs io Ave., Jersey 
For page see se of Advertisers. 
I. Cassidy, ae 5 to & Rentelgh Ave., Jer- 

















J. G 





























For page y~* List of Advertisers. 


Foley Mfg. Co., between Western Ave. and 
26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


GREENHOUSE HOSE 
Mineralized Rubber Co., 18 Cuff St., N. Y. 
For page see List "of Advertisers. 


GUTTERS 
GUTTERS, Cast Iron Guiters, L. & B 
improved V "Shaped Gutter with drip 
ter attachment. Lord & Burnham, gat, 
Broadway, N. Y 























HAIL INSURANCE 
Florists’ Hail Asso. of America. 
J. G. Bsler, Saddle River, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





For page see List of Advertisers. 


~ George H. “Cooke, W Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F S8t., 
Washington, D. C. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Atlanta Floral Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


P. J. Hauswirth, 282 Michigan Ave., 


Chica 
For page see List . Advertisers. 
William J. Smyth, Michigan Ave. and 3ist 
§ 


t., + 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Jacob Schulz, 644 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Thos F. Galvin, 124 Tremont St., Boston. 
___For page see List of Advertisers. 


Julius A. “Zinn, “2 Beacon St., Boston. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


























J. L. Moore, Northboro, Mass. 

__For page see List of ‘Advertisers. bal 
~E. S. Miller, Wading River, N. Y. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
ioll. Write for leaflet. B. Ham- 
Cedar Acres, Wenham, Mass. 
ladioli, and white and light. 
ranz, "Hicksville, & LL, BR. Ff. 


GLASS 





Gladioll. 
mond Tracy, 
Augusta 

Rowehi & 











+ 





HARDY FERNS AND SUPPLIES 
H. M. Robinson & Co., 15 Province St. 
and 9 Chapman PIl., Boston, Mass. 
For pege sce List of Advertisers. 





The Kervan Co., 118 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Michigan Cut Flower Exchange, 
88 and 40 Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


Fancy Ferns. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








Boston Plate & Window Glass Co., B 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Standard Plate ~— Co., 26-30 Sudbury 


t., Boston. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
Foley Mfg. Co., between Western Ave. and 
26t h St., Chicago, Ii. 

GLASS, High Grade, Double Thick Green- 
honse Glass. Lord & Burnham, 1133 Broad- 

way, N. Y. 








~ In writing to Advertisers kindly ‘mention 





A full line of ferns, galax, and all wild 
te 9 N. F. McCarthy & Co., 84 Haw- 
ey St., Boston. 








HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
Bay State Nurseries, N. Abington, Mass. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 
New Wngland sesportes, Inc., Bedford, 


For page see List < of Advertisers. 


Horticulture — 
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HEATING APPARATUS 
Lord & Burnham Co., 
1138 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison 8q., N. ¥. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


John A. Payne, —se Ave., Jersey 


J 
For pege see Viet of Advertisers. 


Van Meerbeek & Co., Hillegom, Holland. 
For page see List of Advertt sers. 

















HOT-BED SASH 
The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co., Neponset, 
Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison 8q., N. Y. 
For page s¢e List of Advertisers. 


sy & Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Lord & Burnham Co., 1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 














Foley Mfg. Co., between Western Ave. and 
26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


HYDRANGEA OTAKSA 
Baur Floral Co., Erie, Pa. 
ca For page see List of “Advertisers. 
INSECTICIDES. 
Andrew Wilson, ss, N. J. Dept. 8. 


t Ol 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Carman’s Anti- [ x 
Perfection Chemical Co., Flushing, N. ¥ 
W. W. Rawson & Co., 5 Union 8t., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


smectite _, = SS pests. 
ethorpe Co. 
meveath” ste "Socthere, ” Ky. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


























BE. 8. Miller, Wading River, N. Y. 
Fer page see List of Advertisers. 


We have 100,000 Japan irises, the finest 
collection in this country. Rowehl & 
Granz, Hicksville, L. 1, N. Y. 


JAPANA CUT FLOWER HOLDER 
M. V. Garnsey, 130 So. Walola Av., La 
range, Ill. Dept O. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


; We Have Them. 
Send os New Illustrated Catalogue. 


. Bayersdorfer Co., 
1129 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee KENTIAS 


A. Leuthy & Co., Reslindale, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


~Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 


LEADING RETAIL FLORISTS | 
Park Floral Co., Denver, Colo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


George H. Cooke, Washington, D. C. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F St., 

Washington, 
For page sce List of Advertisers. 
Atlanta Floral Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


P. J. eee Michigan “ Ave., 
For page see List et Advertisers. 


William J. Seyth, Michigan Ave, and Sist 
t 
For page see List « of Advertisers. 
Jacob Scholz, 644 4th Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Thos. F. Galvin, 124 Tremont St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Julius A. Zinn, 2 Beacon St., Boston. 
_ For page see List of Advertisers. 












































MORTICULTURE 


LEADING RETAIL FLORISTS — 
Continued 
J, Breitmeyer’s Sons, Detroit, Mich. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





Samuel Murray, 1017 Broadway, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wm. L. Rock Flower Co., 1116 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Theodore Miller, 4832 Delmar Bvd., 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Fred C. Weber, = ae St., St. Louis, 


For page see List. of Advertisers. 


H. G. Eyres, 11 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


David Clarke’s Sons, 2139-2141 Broadway, 


ew b 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


W. ti. Donohoe, 17 B, 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Alex. McConnell, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. Warendorff, 1193 Broadway, New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Robert G. Wilson, Fulton } i Greene 


Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
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ORCHID ——, 
Lager & Hurrell, Summ#, N 
Vor page aee List of py EA 
Sander, St. Albans, England. 
Importers, Exporters, Growers, Hybridists 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Carrillo & Baldwin, Secaucus, N. J. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Jos. A. Manda, 191 yoley Road, W. 
n, a oe 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Ordonez Bros., Madison, N. J., Box 105. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 























OXALIS 
E. 8S. Miller, Wading River, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








PALMS 
A. Leuthy & Co., Perkins St. Nurseries, 
Roslindale, Mass. 


For page see List of Advertisers. 


Kentia, Phoenix, etc., all sizes. Write 
for new Pa. aoe Julius Roehrs Co, 
Rutherford, N. 


PAINT AND PUTTY 
PAINT AND PUTTY: Ideal Greenhouse 
lead; Special Greenhouse Putty. Lord & 
Burnham, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 














Thomas Young, Jr., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





Young & Nugent, 42 W. 28th St., N. Y. 
‘or page see List of Advertisers. 





PANSY ~— o 


Choice pansy! plants, 50c. r 100; 00 
per, 1000. Aug. Zirngiebel, ‘22 





Mills the Florist, Jacksonville, Fia. 
Telegraph or mail rs prompt filled. 
__ Long distance telephone connect ions. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 
The F. R. Pierson Co., Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Cold Storage. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








PATENTS 
Siggers & Siggers, Washington, D. C. 
page see List of Advertisers. 














LOBELIAS 
LOBELIA KATHLEEN MALLARD. 
New, fine dark blue double flower, 2 in. 
stock, a a, doz. Julius Roehrs Co., 
Rutherford, J. 








MASTICA 
F. O. Pierce Co., 12 W. pocodwey and 227 
Greenwich St., New York. 
For page see List of Ad 


MUSHROOM a py 
100 Ibs. best English, 99: a0 
brick _ 22c. J. 
ville, 








NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
Rose Hill Nurseries, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


NICO-FUME 
Kentucky Tobacco Product Co., 
__Loulsville, Ky. 
NURSERY STOCK 
John Waterer & & Seas, Ltd., 


a pe Bagshot, England. 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


New England Nurseries, Bedford, M 
hrubs, Roses and ———- ag hh, Perennials. 
Gpecinen fa gy 
For page sce List of Advertisers. 


The Conard & Fe o. as Grove, Pa. 
For page L. yo ayy of _, 
State Nurseries, N. Mass. 

| AF Perennials, hardy Ornamental 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

Osk Hill Na ——, Mass. 


Ornamental gy ~~ 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


























Houghton & Cot, 5 396 Boylston &t., 


For page see List "ot Advertisers. 
Sidney Hoffman, eS Massachusetts Ave., 


‘on. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








Nursery Stock. N. F. McCarthy & Co, 
84 Liawley St., Boston, Mase. 


P. CyeenEm, = gf 8t., 


Holland wae , for Forcing. 
For page see ser of Advertisers 





Weehawken 


Ibs. at Sige.; 
tyer, Concord. 











Orchid Rotted + Asalea 
re t, ti peat, 
Leaf Moull. Live a moss, 
Sphagnum moss, Green Clump moss, ete. 
s’ list on application. . W. Browa- 
ell & Co., Walden, N. Y. 
Peonies and Perennials. Send 25 cents 


in stamps for each of the following: Peony 
and Phlox Manuals, and The Evergreens. 
Cc. SS. Harrison’s Select Nursery, York, 
Nebr. 








PHOENIX ROEBELINI SEED 
Yokohama Nursery Co., 31 Barclay &t., 
New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 


PIPE AND FITTINGS 
Foley Mfg. Co., between Worseee Ave. and 
26th St., Chicago, 

PIPE AND FITTINGS. Cant Iron and 
Wrought Pipe, Valves, Elbows, Pipe — 
Automatic Air Headers, ea Lord 
Burnham, 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 


PLANT BED CLOTH 
Mineralized Rubber Co., 18 Cliff St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
POT HANGERS 


hangers, Kramer’s $1 doz. by cane 
Kramer & Son, 























Pot 
1.25 by mail. I. N. 
pids, Ia. 








Amurense, all sizes. Write for 


Privet 
, a ome Nurseries, Bostic 


trade list. 
Dept., Bostic, N. 








Samples free. La assortment of 
colors. R. H. Comey Co., Camden, N. J. 
or, $10-824 Washburn Ave., Chicago. 
We Have It. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


L ersdorfer & Co., 
1129 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


eg any ay sang A 
John Waterer & Sons, Li 
—— By re Bo iand. 
st of Advertisers. 
= Blliott & Sons, 201 Fulton St., 
New York. 




















For List of Advertisers See Page 7120 
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ROSES 
Thomas Roland, Nahant, 
Lady Gay Rceses. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Julius Roehrs Co., | eer N. J. 
Rambler Rose, Newpo: 
For page see List of averages. 
Van Meerbeek & Co., Hillegom, Holland. 
Dwarf Roses. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


New England Besserten, Inc., Bedford, 
ass. 
Roses for Forcing. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
es for Easter Focing. 


Wm. Elliott & Sons, 201 Fulton St., 
— > ag ‘oe 


Mass. 




















Robert Scott & ie Sharon Hill, 
Rose Mrs. Jardine. 
Del. Co., Pa. 


Low-budded roses, No. 1, $95.00; No. 
i $65.00 1000. H. T. Jones, Elizabeth, 








Crimson Ramblers, extra ys 
for forcing, at 9 cts.. Gilbert baste 
Rochester, » A 

Pink and White Maman Cochet and Mrs, 
Cant, strong, field-grown rose i, suit- 
able for 6-in. or larger pots, $7.00 per 100. 





HORTICULTURE 
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SPIREA 


Spirea. ue fine clumps in ieting, Ve va- 
riety. F. W. O. Schmitz, Prince Bay, 


STEAM TRAP 
E. Hippard, Youngstown, O. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Tomatoes for forcing, 2 1-2 in. Comet, 
$2.50; Lorillard, $2.00 per 100. Roney 
Bros., West Grove, Pa. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS 
Pierson U-Bar Co., 1 Madison 8Sq., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Hitchings & Co., 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 





























Foley Mfg. Co., between Western Ave. and 
26th "St., Chicago, 
For page see List of ‘Advertisers. 
John A. Payne, "280-274 Culver Ave., Jersey 


J. 
For prge see List of Advertisers. 

















VENTILATING jo cyanea mm 
Model encased, -—~ » eer 
Model Open Gear. d & A 1188 
Broadway, N. Y. 
VIOLETS. 


Baur Floral Co., Erie, Pa. 











ee a (aa Pas, Lane For page see List of Advertisers. 
-. SEEDS WINTER WINDOW BOXES 
5 Samuel C. Moon, Morrisville, Pa. 
m & Guy Co, SE. Market 8t., For pege see List of Advertisers. 


, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Joseph Breck & Sons, 
51 and 52 N. Market St., Boston, Mass. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
~ W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia. 
For page see List of. Advertisers. 








J. M. Thorburn & Co., 33 Barclay 8t., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


4. T. ee 342 W. 14th St., N. Y. 
ca Seed. 


For page A... "List of Advertisers. 


H. F. Michell Co., 1017 Market St., Phila. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


James Vick’s Sons, Rochester, N. Y. 
Vick’s Superb Pansy Seed. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Hjalmar Hartmann & Co., 
12 — — Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Cauliflower and Cabbage Sced. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















WIRE STAKES 


For page sce List of Advertisers. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS— 
Continued 


Detroit 


Michigan Cut Flower Exchange, 88 and 40 
Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 
For page see of Advertisers, 


New York 
J. K. Allen, 106 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wm. Stuart Allen Co., 53 W. 28th St, 
New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


J. 8. Fenrich, 110 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Ford Bros, 48 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


H. EB. Froment, 57 W. 28th St.. New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


—.: J. Guttman, 43 W. 28th St., New 
ork. 


For page see List of Advertisers, 
BE. C. Horan, 55 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. H. Langjahr, 56 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List ef Ad dvertisers. 
James McManus, 42 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Chas Millang, 50 W. 29th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
John I. Raynor, 49 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisera 
W. F. Sheridan, 39 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 
bie ag & Schenck, 44 W. 28th St., New 

ork. 
For page see List of Advertisera, 
John Young, 51 W. 28th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
























































Reed & Keller, 122 W. 25th St., N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Wirework. Write for our catalogue. 
Holton & Hunkel Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


William B. Heilscher's Wire Works, 38-4C 
Broadway, Detroit, Mich. 


The “Just Right” kind. Send for price 
list. Frank W. Ball, 31 East Third Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


We Have Them 
Send for _— Illustrated. “Catalogue. 
ayersdorfer & Co. 
1129 ba St, Philadelphia, Pa, 














my” Hentz & Nash, 55 and 57 W. 26th 
St.. New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Frank 8. Ilicks & Co., 52 W. 28th St., 
New York. 

For page see List of Advertisers, 
sees | Millang, 57 W. 26th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

Wm. H. Kuebler, 28 ~ Willoughby , oe 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For ~ S see List of Advertisers, 
Philip F. Kessler, 55 and 57 W. 2th 8t., 
New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. Moltz, 55-57 W. 26th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


























Rickards Bros., 37 B. 19 th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
R. & J. ies: * & a 6-7 So. Market 
oston. 
Giant Cyclamen Seed. 
For pege sce List of Advertisers. 
C. C. Morse & Co., 48-56 Jackson St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


H. B. Fiske Seed Co., Faneui! Hall 8q., 


ton. 
For page sce List of Advertisers. 


Brasian Seed Growers Co., San Jose Cal. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


0. V. Zangen, Hoboken, N. J. 
Cyclamen Seed. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Antigonon leptopus, per Ib. $1.25; oz. 15c. 
Ada J. Brooks, grower, Sorrento, Fla. 


























WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
Boston 


N. F. McCarthy & Co., 8 Hawley St., 
Boston. 
For pege see List of Advertisers. 


H. M. Robinson & Co., 15 Province St. 
and 9 Chapman PIl., Boston 
For page see List of Advertisers. 








B. 8. Slinn, Jr., 55 W. 26th St., New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


A. L. Young & a W. 28th St., New 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
Philadelphia 
W. 4H. 19 ane 1221 Filbert St., Phila- 


delphia, P. 
‘or nage see List of Advertisers, 














Welch Bros., 226 Devonshire St., Boston. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


Buffalo 


Wm. F. Kasting Co., 483-87 BDilicott 8t., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 











Chicago 





‘SPHAGNUM mMoOSsS 
Live Sphagnum moss, orchid peat and 
orchid baskets always on hand. Lager & 
Hurrell, Summit, N. 1. 





We Have It. 
Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 
H. Bayersdorfer & Co. 
1129 Arch Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sphagnum Moss and Peat, . fresh stock; 
Floral Moss a specialty. Guaranteed to 
e satisfaction. Write for prices. W. H. 
tackhouse, prop., Box 11, Waretown, N. J. 








Chas. W. McKellar, 51 Wabash Arve., 
Chicago. 
Pert page see List of Advertisers. 


Peter Reinberg, 51 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


B. F. Winterson Ad 45-49 Wabash Ave., 
cago. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 
PoehImann Bros. Co., 35 Randolph &t.. 
Chicago. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 











Leo Niessen Co., 1200 Arch &t., Philadel- 
phia, P. 


‘a. 
For ae see List of Advertisers, 


8 8. mock-Meehan Co., 1608-18 
“Suiien 8t., P Philadelphia Pa, 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


Edward — 1526 Ranstead St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
‘or page see List of Advertisers. 


Pittsburg 














J. B. Murdoch 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





& Co., 545 Liberty S8t., 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
San Francisco 


Alex. Mann, Jr., Co., 1125 Polk St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
For page see List of Advertisers, 


St. Louis 


H. G. Berning, 1402 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 




















~ In writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticulture 
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: List of Advertisers | 





Allen % 
Allen Wm. Stuart Co.714 
American Nursery. - -696 
Aschmann +* #709 
Atlanta Floral Co. ...711 


Barrows H. H. - Son.694 
~~ Floral Co. 


eters 


PPrTeTiiity 
lass Co. «+++722 


teeecececesese+7O7 


eenneeee 





Cassidy I 
Chicago Caruation’ 


Clarke’s David, Rn 
Cosy’ s Horticulcural 


Cooke G. H....+..+- 711 
Cowee A. ...ceeceees 706 
Davis A. B.....-+.-- 69 

hoe W. H....- 711 
Dorner F. Sons & Co.095 
Dreer H. A....- 695-722 
Dysart R. J ....++++ 713 
Edgar, W. W.......- 
Eawards Folding es’ 

b ecoccceccoceoce 712 
Elhott Wm. & Sons. 706 
Es'er J G wccsceees 721 
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New Offers in This Issue. 


DAHLIAS—FIELD CLUMPS. 
Palisades Nurseries, Sparkill, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 

HARDY FERNS. 
Robert Groves, 127 Commercial St., 
dams, Mass. 

For page see List of Advertisers. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. . 
Cleary’s a, Ag 62 Vesey St., 


ew Yo 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


HOT BED MATS. 


Wm. Elliott & oom, 201 Fulton St., 
New 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


PRIMULA OBCONICA, CINERARIA, 
WHITMANI! FERNS. 
H. N. Hoffman, Elmira, N. Y. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 
WHOLESALE PLANTSMAN. 


Samuel A. Woodrow, 53 W. 30th St., 
New York. 
For page see List of Advertisers. 


























WANTS, FOR SALE, ETC. 


ICUL- 
TURE” ae ae to 11 Ham- 
ilton Place, Boston 








HELP WANTED 


HORTICULTURE needs a wide 
awake representative in every town 
in the land. Good commissions pald 
on advertising and subscriptions. If 
you are ambitious, write for terms. 


WANTED—Hustling store manager to 
take stock in a small company doing good 
business in small Pennsylvania town; own- 
er’s time devoted to greenhouses, need man 
to take charge of store. Splendid oppor- 
tunity to right party. Money not needed 
to run business, but only to insure business 
being taken care of. Give references. Ad- 
dress Pensy, care Horticulture. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

SITUATION WANTED. by a reliable 
gardener, good grower of flowers, fruit and 
vegetables under glass and outside, fully 
experienced in all branches of work on a 


well kept private place; single, age 29. 
Address R., care Horticulture. 


~ SITUATION WANTED by good grower 
of roses, chrysanthemums and carnations; 
also good wy A 5 ean furnish 
om 0. Box 325, Dover, 
N 























SITUATION WANTED by —- with 
record, private place prefe: Mar- 
Address 








tied, two children. N,, care HOR- 
TICULTURE. 
FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—4 Greenhouses, most de- 
sirable location in the Newtons; large lot 
land fronting on two streets, dwelling 
house of 8 rooms; all flowers sold at door 
for fancy prices; excellent business, best 





reasons for selling; price will be made 
reasonable. Pelkey-Wallace Co., 101 Tre- 
mont St., R. 717, Boston. 

FOR SALE—One top delive: — wears @ = 
one open delivery wagon, table 
florist’s use; almost new and in EE 
also a pair of good delivery $ the 


above can be bought at your own — 
Ed. Higons, 146 West 28th st., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


WANTED right away, 150 to 200 ft. of 
used 4-Inch drainage pipe (cast iron stand- 
ard light), with bell and flange. Must be 
cheap for cash. Write E, F. Oliver, P. O. 
Box 1483, Avon, Mass. 




















NEWS NOTES. 


G. O. Morey & Co., florists, Haver- 
hill, Mass., have moved to 23 Main 
street. 


The Joy Floral Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., has applied for a charter of in- 
corporation. 


Peter Crowe has accepted the posi- 
tion to serve as one of three commis- 
sioners of parks at Utica, N. Y. 


J. Marcel Dickinson has _ secured 
fifty acres of land and will start in the 
nursery business at Spencerport, Mon- 
roe County, N. Y. 


A. E. Kunderd of Kendallville Ind., 
in looking for a new location for his 
increasing gladioli and bulb business, 
and will probably locate in South Bend. 





William Lidtke, an employe of 
Thomas Young at Bound Brook, N. J., 
66 years of age, committed suicide by 
drowning on Monday, November 25. 


Work is under way for moving the 
flower store of Mt. Desert Nurseries, 
Bar Harbor, Me., across the street, 
where additions and improvements will 
be made. 


M. E. Ryan, florist, of Middletown, 
N. Y., while repairing his building, 
stepped beyond the limits of the roof 
and fell on a stone wall, badly injur- 
ing his shoulder. 


One of the humors of the Lenox, 
Mass., exhibition was the capturing by 
Mr. Proctor of the Lord & Burnham 
Co.’s special prize with the product 
grown in U-Bar houses. 





Prizes aggregating more than $2500 
will be offered by the Pasadena Tour- 
nament of Roses Association for the 
most attractive floral displays at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., on January 1, 1908. 


Nephrolepis superbissima, the new 
fern of The F. R. Pierson Co., Tarry- 
town-on-Hudson, N. Y., was awarded 
a first-class certificate at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s exhibition, 
London, November 5. 





NEW HEATING APPARATUS. 


James Fuller. Mass., 
new boiler. 


Bryantville, 


Ewoldt Bros., Davenport, Ia., 40 h. p. 
boiler and boiler-shed. 


James Thatcher, Marlboro, N. H., 
has installed a system of hot water 
heating in addition to other improve- 
ments. 


L. H. Seamans, florist, Danbury, 
Conn,. has installed new heating ap- 
paratus in his houses which have re- 
cently been remodelled. 





INCORPORATED. 


The Binghamton Seed Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., W. B. Cleves, H. H. Evans, 
N. L. Boyce; capital, $25,000. 





BETWEEN YOU AND ME, What 
do you think of the Buyers’ Directory 
and Ready Reference Guide of HOR- 
TICULTURE? | always look it over 
before | do any buying. 
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WHO IS Last week we called 


on acustomer in Hart- 
ford, to look over a 
40 foot, iron frame, H. & Co. house 
completed for him in October. 
carnations, of course, were a bit back- 
ward, being so late in planting. We 
asked Mr. B. who was to blame for 
getting the house finished so late. 
“Well, when Hitchings & Co. were 
ready to go ahead, we were not. 
When we were, they were too busy 
and couldn’t, so it hung fire until 
along in October. 
blaming the builders, but we have 
learned our lesson. 
will start doing things in the fall.” 
This is but a sample of what growers all 
over the country are bound to be up 
against if they don’t get busy before 

This advice is spec- 
Write us. 


HITCHINGS AnD CO. 


GREENHOUSE DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS. 
Manufacturers of Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


TO BLAME 


it is busy time. 
ially for you. 


1170 Broadway, 


GREENHOUSES BUILDING AND 
CONTEMPLATED. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—J. Wean, one house. 

Joanna, Pa.—David Beller, house 14 
x 30. 

Beaver, Pa.—Thos. Fitzgerald, one 
house. 

Chester, Pa.—M. Copper, vegetable 
house. 

Dighton Mass.—Hiram Palmer, one 
house. 

Stratford, Ct-—J. F. Sexton, one 
house. 

Westerly, R. L—J. E. Howard, one 
house. 

W. Bantam, Ct.—Eugene Small, ad- 
ditions. 

Salem, Mass.—David M. Little, con- 
servatory. 

Raleigh, N. C.—H. Steinmetz, range 
of houses. 

Amesbury, Mass.—G. W. Patterson, 
one house. 

Glen Echo, Calif.—C. C. Morse & Co., 
two houses. 





Jeffersonville, Ind.—F. Anderson, 
two houses. 

Haverhill, Mass.—W. W. Emerson, 
conservatory. 


Wequeteouock, R. I.—Miss Shars- 
wood, additions. 

Wilkes Barre, 
sion, one house. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—G. H. Hastings, 
one house 18x24. 

Petersburg, Va.—Mrs. R. B. Stiles, 
range of houses. 

W. Brentwood, N. H.—A. E. Bart- 
lett, range of houses. 


Pa.—Park Commis- 








The 


No, I am not 


Next time we 





NEW YORK, 








Ft. Collins, Colo.—Espelin & Warren, 
four houses, each 20x85. 

Three Rivers, Mich.—Riverside Cem- 
etery Association, house 15x30. 








“OA 
, BELOW 
¥ ZERO” 


and we had no difficulty in maintaining a temperature 
of 60° ” is the testimony of a well known Pennsylvania 
florist who is using my GREENHOUSE BOILER. 


Let me quote you prices, 


JOHN A. PAYNE, 


Horticultural Architect and 
Bullider. 


Main Office and Factory: 
260-274 Culver Ave., Jersey City, WJ. 


Sash opening apparatus and al] kinds of 
reaubtens structural material. 


Cattle Manure 

z Shredded or 
= In Bags Pulverized 
Best and safest manure for florists 
—-| and gr h use, absolutely pure, 
no waste, nodanger. Write for cir- 
culars and prices. 


= 3 Pulvertaed Wenmse Ca. 
== 31 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 











The Best 
Bug Killer and 


at Bloom Saver 


KILLER 






( 
| 


Ito 


Buc 


s 
For PROOF 
Write to 


P.R. Palethorpe Co, 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


| 
| 
| 








CARMAN’S ANTIPEST | 


For the Garden, Orchard and Greenhouse. 
Non-poisonous and harmless to vegetation, 
Kills Green Fly, Aphides, Bark: Lice, Thrip, 
Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Scale, Wire 

Worms, Ants and Slugs. r 

This is the Grower’s Friend, handy to use, cheap 

and effective, mixes readily in water. Destroys 

all insect pests, and keeps down filth, Circulars 

on application. $1.50 on galion.{| Also in 
quarts, half gallons and in bulk. 


PERFECTION CHEMICAL CO., 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


Bastern Agents : 
W.W. RAWSON & GO., 5 Unien St. Boston, Mass. 























STANDARD FLOWER POTS 


Packed in small crates, easy to handle. 
Price per crate Price per crate 
1002 im. pots im crate $4.88 sgn gin. pginenGeee 


1500 8% 7 00 
nae Se HAND MADE °* 


“ “ “ 48 9 in. pots in crate $3.60 
ree 9 eS 
mee eel st oe 
32°5 453] sat,“ “ 4.80 
1446 “ “ 3-16 1 eae “ 4-50 
Cylinders for Cut flowers Ha ane 
dilfinger Bros. Po for order. 

ros.,Pottery,Fort Edward,N.Y. 
pry oh eg ong 31 Barclay 8t., W. ¥. Clty. 





BETWEEN YOU AND ME, What 
do you think of the Buyer’s Directory 
and Ready Reference Guide of HORTI- 
CULTURE? | always look it over be- 
fore | do any buying. 


Standard POT ~ 


Flower .. 
If your greenhouses are within s00 miles of 
the Capitol, write us, we can save you money 

W. H. ERNEST, 
28th and M Street WASHINGTON D. C. 











_ 
‘ 


bo 


WILSON’S PLANT OIL 


If you want to make money there is only one way. That is to have clean 
stock and the only way to get it is by using WILSON’S PLANT OIL. 


New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, New York City, September 5, 1906. 
Mr. Andrew Wilson—Having used your insecticide here, I can testify to its efficiency in destroyin 


Florham Farms, Madison, N. J., 
Mr. Andrew Wilson:—Dear Sir—Your Plant Ol! is certainly the most effective scale killer I have ever tried. 





sects infesting plants. 


send another five gallons. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Yours very truly, 


Yours truly. 


PRICES: 1-2 pint cans, 25c; pints, 40c; quart, 75c; 2 quarts, $1.25; 
gallon. $2.00; five gallons, $9.00. Cash with order. 


ANDREW WILSON, Dept. 8. 


Selling Agents for New England, R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., 6 and 7 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 






scale and other in- 
GEO. A. SKENB. 
December 8, 1906. 
Please 
A. HERRINGTON. 






N. J 








SUMMIT, N. J. 









Standard Plate Glass 
Company 


Manufacturers Importers 
American and French 
Greenhouse Glass 


Reliab'e Brands at Lowest Market 
Prices 


26-30 Sudbury St. 61-63 Portland St. 
BOSTON. MASS. 









SSS 
ANS 













F.0. PIERCE CO. 


12 W. Broadway and 
227 Greenwich St. 







NEW YORK 








Il. CASSIDY 


Designer and Builder 
iron and Wood Greenhouses 


Office and factory, 215 to 221 Randolph Ave. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ANCHOR GREENHOUSE HOSE 


WEARS WELL. 


PLANT BED CLOTH 


Protects from Cold and Dampness. 


MINERALIZED RUBBER CO. 
18 Cliff Stree: New York 








In ordering goods please add, “I saw 
it in HORTICULTURE.” 














]Holds Clase - 
; _ Firmly 
q See the Point 


4 Glasing Pointe are tb. bert 
@ Ro rights or left. Bex of 
1,080 points 16 ets. pestpaid. 


. 
4 tht Choteet Sey Paste Pa, 











The FLORISTS’ HAIL ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, insurer of 28,000,000 
sq. ft. of glass. For particulars address 


John G. Esler, Sec'y, Sadd ie River,N.J, 








82 feet er longer 


(ERE HOT BED SASH 


PECKY CYPRESS BENCH LUMBER 
GREENHOUSES 


ERECTED ano EQUIPPED COMPLETE IF DESIRED 








Write for Circular “D’’ and Prices 


The A. T. STEARNS LUMBER 00. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Trademarks and 
Copyrights 


Send other business direct to Washingtos. 
Saves time and insures better service. 
Personal attention guaranteed. 





Twenty-five years’ active service. 
SPECIALTY: “ Working on the Failures 
of Others.” 


PATENT LAWYERS 


Box 9, National Union Buiiding 
Washington, D.C. 











GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Li'MBER 
John C. fMoninger Co. 
117 E. Blackhawk St., CHICAGO 











BOSTON PLATE & WINDOW GLASS CO. 
GREENHOUSE GLASS 


German and American 








Between the All Heart 
and the Sun Dried our 


Greenhouse Material 


cannot be surpassed. Our 
workmanship also cannot 
be excelled. When you 
get a greenhouse from us 
you can be sure it is up-to- 
date in all respects, and that 
it will be a good house for 


many years. 
FOLEY MFG. CO. 
and zen street’ «©6 CHICAGO. 


Our visiting .r.ends are heartily welcome 
to call and see us at our handsome new 
factory. Transfer from any West Side street car 
to the S. Western Ave. line and get off at 26th St. 

















S. JACOBS & SONS 


Manufacturers of GULF CYPRESS 





' GREENHOUSE MATERIAL 


Jobbers of 


Glass, Boilers, Pipes, Etc. 


| 
{ 
| 


Catalogue and Prices Upon Request. 
1365-1379 Fiushing Ave. 





261 to 287 A St., BOSTON 20-22 Canal St.' BROOKLYN, - NEW YORK 
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This cut illustrates one and 


THE ONLY 
ONE 


which has ever 
had a trial thus 
far, It has 
been on’ the 
market since 
1905. It is in 
use in many of 
the largest 


The Electric Circulator 


Maunfactured and Installed by us is the only 
machine of its kind in use today for green- 
house hot water heating. Its strong points are 


SIMPLICITY 


AN 


PRACTICABILITY 
















It is NOT A 
THEORY. Its 
value has been 


greenhouse 
establishments, 
commercial and 






FULLY private, and is 
PROVEN. 

DON’T CIVING 
BE FULL 
MISLED SATISFACTION 

by so-called 

“im prove- All references and testi- 
ments ” monials regarding forced 

which exist . circulation by electric circu- 

on PAPER lator REFER TO THIS MACHINE ONLY. 
ONLY. 


HEATING ENCINEERS 


THE GASTLE COMPANY, 170 Summer Street, Boston 











Then there is another highly interesting feature of the U-Bar construction. When you 
are on the inside you think the house is much wider than it really is. The extreme 
lightness, the unobstructed freedom is what does it. Mr. Pierson says: “ It’s just like a 
bubble of glass ” — “a regular Sunshine Shop,” and that comes the nearest to describing 
it. Just make a mental comparison between this interior, with its curved eaves and 
total absence of heavy members, and any construction used by other builders. Send for 
the catalog, then send for us. Pierson U-Bar Company, Designers and Builders 
U-Bar Greenhouses, Metropolitan Building, 4th Avenue and 23rd Street, New York. 








See = 
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* 
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~ What Happened 


AND ITS MORAL 


W*Y along last spring before firing was over, we kept pounding 

you to order then, that “Burnham ” boiler you were sure to need 
the first{thing in the fall. There must have been a lot of you chaps 
who didn’t take our advice seriously, for although we just about 
doubled the number of boilers that were cast last year, when Septem- 
ber opened up, we were anywhere from two to thre hundred ship- 
ments behind, and actual orders coming in about twice as fast as we 
could ship out. Some of you got kind of hot about it, thought we 
were “dead slow,” or “didn’t have any system.” Others declared “they 
would wait until the first of December, and make their old tea-kettles 
do until then, for they wanted a‘Burnham.’” Now here it is the last 
of Novemter and we are still shipping at the rate of over 300 per 
month. Next year will see us with twice the facilities for casting, but 
we shall do twice the business if former years’ experience counts for 
anything. But instead of waiting until spring to pound you about 
ordering timely, we are going to begin it now, and keep at it every 
week or so until you wake up and get in line. 


It is the same way with your house. If you want it when you want 
it, order it long before you want it. Spring will be hire before you 
know it. Send for circulars and catalogs after you have finished your 
supper to-night. Lord & Burnham Company, Greenhouse De- 
signers and Manufacturers, 1133 Broadway, cor. 26th Street, New 
York. Boston Branch: 819 Tremont Building. 


. 

















